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LITERATURE AS 
ROLE-PLAYING 


DORIS GAREY * 


se GAIN understanding of other people's emotions and evaluations, it is pos- 
sible to use the scientific method of observation and experiment. However, 
the more common, although not generally formalized, method is that used in 
everyday life no less than in the arts and humanities, namely, the imaginative 
sharing of other people’s experiences. When we have had actual experiences 
similar to those of another person, imaginative sharing is comparatively easy. 
When we have not, we can gain at least a certain amount of understanding 
through the device of “role-playing.” 

Naturally enough, people will differ considerably from one another in their 
ability to role-play. Some will find it hard to free themselves, even for a short 
time, from their habitual ways of thinking-feeling. But even the person who 
finds the process easiest will sometimes need help. Certain ways of thinking- 
feeling will seem so far removed from his own that he cannot begin to under- 
stand them without an interpreter. Indeed, without an interpreter he may be 
unaware that such ways of thinking-feeling exist. Hence certain kinds of litera- 
ture, to serve as interpreters and to extend our ability in role-playing, become 
important. 

Of course many kinds of writing do not serve this particular purpose. In the 
present article, therefore, we shall not be concerned with these. We shall ignore 
those kinds whose primary purpose is to convey factual information. Second, 
we shall ignore those kinds whose primary purpose is preaching about how we 
should think and feel and act. Direct preaching and direct emotive-evaluation 
argument sometimes influence us, but they rarely promote role-playing—rarely 
give us the sense of experiencing other people's emotions and evaluations as if 
from inside. And third, we shall largely ignore those kinds whose chief effect 
is to promote day-dreaming. Certain kinds of stories give us a chance to escape 
into a world of exciting adventures and high-powered romance which seems 
quite unlike our own everyday world. But in many of these escapes, we take 
our real-life desires along with us. We are John and Jane Doe fancying our- 


* Professor of English, Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana. Dr. Garey’'s 
article is part of a forthcoming book on general semantics for English classes, Putting 
Words in Their Places, to be published by Scott, Foresman and Company. 
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selves as big-game hunters in the jungle or as Lady Sylvia de Montmorency 
with a handsome swain singing beneath our castle window. This can be fun; 
but unlike role-playing, it does not usually contribute much to an understanding 
of our fellow man. 


HE DISTINCTION between writing whose chief tendency is to promote day- 

dreaming and writing which stimulates role-playing is quite fundamental. 
In both, prose fiction, verse, and drama are the main types; but otherwise the 
differences are great. For the sake of convenience, let us agree to call the first 
“escape literature’ and the second ‘“‘serious literature.” The phrase “serious 
literature,” incidentally, is not meant to suggest “‘literature which is always 
solemn”; indeed, some conspicuously humorous books, such as Mark Twain's 
Huckleberry Finn, would be classified as ‘‘serious literature” in our special sense 
of the phrase. 

A habit of making this distinction will, among other things, help you to 
understand the attitude of professional critics. If you have read much literary 
criticism, you will have noticed that critics do not always agree in their evalua- 
tion of a given work. But you probably will have noticed, too, that in one 
respect professional critics (as contrasted with mere blurb-writers) do tend to 
stick together. They regard certain works as worthy of careful comment, whereas 
they ignore others or dismiss them with a passing jeer. The distinction just 
made helps explain this behavior. True, ‘‘escape literature” sometimes represents 
a very high degree of specialized skill on the part of the author; and if the 
skill is particularly remarkable (as in several of Stevenson’s short stories and 
novels) the professional critic may commend it as excellent of its kind. Generally 
speaking, however, he tends to concentrate his attention on “serious literature’ 
because it represents a more significant interpretation of life. 

No absolutely rigid line can be drawn between the two, of course; but 2° 
one way of convincing ourselves that the distinction has some importance, sup- 
pose we contrast our attitudes towards the “villain” in escape literature and in 
serious literature. In escape literature, the villain often gives us a feeling of 
“Oh, isn’t he awful? But never mind, he'll get what’s coming to him in the 
end.” This reaction gives a complex sort of escape. We can enjoy the thrill 
of all the perils the villain has created and yet can feel sure that, as is not always 
true in “real life,” the “good’’ characters with whom we have identified our- 
selves will emerge unharmed. When the villain ‘‘gets what is coming to him,” 
we can increase our pleasure by moralizing smugly that “crime does not pay.” 
This moral is again a sort of escape; for when we are more candid, we recognize 
quite clearly that in “real life” the evil-doer is by no means always so satis- 
factorily disposed of. We may also escape a sense of our own faults, because 
our condemnation of the villain assures us that we are really “good guys.” At 
times, however, we may react with a feeling of “Wouldn't it be fun to cut 
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loose like that?’’ Then we are escaping in a different way—by imagining our- 
selves able to kick over the traces which in real life keep us acting like “good” 
people but which we also feel make our lives rather dull. 


ITH serious literature, our reactions to the villain are likely to afford much 

less escape. A rather extreme illustration would be the villain-hero Mac- 
beth. To be sure, we can force his story to point a moral that crime does not 
pay. But if we read Macbeth thoughtfully and then reflect on our reactions to 
it, we are likely to discover that we do not feel it as just one more crime-does- 
not-pay story. On the other hand, neither do we get any fun out of identifying 
ourselves with the central character and imagining ourselves able to cut loose 
as he does. At some points we identify ourselves with him, but our doing so 
does not give us the thrill of a carefree emotional escape. Rather, we feel our- 
selves shut up as in a nightmare. We share Macbeth’s psychological suffering, 
and it is much more than a suffering due to the fear that some day he may be 
caught. We sense his reasons for feeling, shortly before his death, that life 


... isa tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 
Life would feel that way, we sense, if you had made it that way. After this, 
his actual death is an anti-climax. We doubtless feel glad that an end has been 
put to his evil deeds, but the realization of his emotional state is what has made 
the deepest impression. If we return to the crime-does-not-pay thesis at all, we 
probably do so in an entirely different way from the usual one. It is not the 
bringing of the slain Macbeth’s head on to the stage that convinces us, but the 
psychological horror which we have previously shared with him. 

Up to a point, you can see that the emotional experience here is at least 
roughly comparable to that gained from our role-playing of Hitler. Neither 
experience leaves us with a feeling of smug virtue. But unless we are ourselves 
persons of extraordinary imaginative insight, we shall not be able to gain as 
much from our own independent role-playing as from our careful reading of 
a great literary work. The author of such a work is not a person completely 
different from ordinary people, but in some ways his insights go deeper. We 
might say that he serves the purpose of a microscope or of a telescope, which 
enables us to see many things that we could not see with the naked eye. 


| remy who are able to afford us this role-playing experience, may serve 
this purpose in one of two main ways, or sometimes in both ways com- 
bined. Certain writers impress us as very distinct types of personalities, with 
special irisights into some aspects of human experience and perhaps conspicuous 
blindness to other aspects. When we read them, we are always conscious of 
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looking at life through a particular pair of eyes. It is as though the glass in the 
telescope or the microscope which they provide us were tinted with a particular 
color. Certain other writers give us the impression of somehow escaping the 
confines of a particular personality and flowing into a great variety of other 
personalities. The glass in their telescope or microscope seems at least com- 
paratively untinted. 

Herman Melville, the author of Moby Dick, might be regarded as an ex- 
ample of the first type and Shakespeare as an example of the second. After we 
have ready Moby Dick, we probably shall not find ourselves thinking, ‘what a 
remarkable insight Melville has into a character like Captain Ahab.” Rather, 
we may perhaps feel, even if half-unconsciously, that Captain Ahab represents 
an embodiment of at least one important part of Melville’s own nature. Other 
characters in this novel may impress us as embodiments of other parts of Mel- 
ville’s nature, parts not in harmony with the Ahab element; or sometimes as 
shadowy figures seen more casually through Melville's eyes. Insofar as we role- 
play in reading this book, therefore, we find ourselves entering into the role of 
Melville himself as one powerful and complex type of human personality—not 
into the roles of his various characters as such. In reading Macbeth, on the 
other hand, we are likely to role-play the central character himself and to forget 
“Shakespeare’’ altogether. Even more striking, when we read Othello, we may 
find ourselves alternately role-playing Othello and the villain Iago. This is 
indeed remarkable, for it is almost impossible to regard these two characters as 
conflicting elements within one complex personality; they seem to inhabit two 
different psychological worlds. 

We may conclude that the first type of writer looks intently into his own 
nature, examines its complexity, and finds ways of expressing what he dis- 
covers there. This is not at all the same as saying that what he writes is directly 
autobiographical. It may or may not be so. Even when he writes a lyric poem 
using “I,” the actual situation referred to may be fictitious. But he nevertheless 
impresses us as a distinct type of personality expressing itself—not just when 
he writes a lyric poem but when he writes a novel or even a play. The second 
type of writer evidently does role-play. We feel certain that he must have had 
the psychological experience of ‘flowing into” many types of personality different 
from his usual self and different from what he would wish to be. Of course no 
writer, even Shakespeare, will be able to enter imaginatively into every possible 
kind of human experience. But the fact remains that when we read authors of 


this second type, we find ourselves role-playing, not the author himself, but the 
characters whom he presents. 


E MIGHT describe the two types, very roughly, as “‘lyric’”’ and “dramatic” ; 

but we do not imply that the first confines himself to writing what is 

usually called lyric poetry or that the second confines himself to writing plays. 

The terms seem applicable simply because we might think of lyric poetry as the 
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most “natural” kind of writing for the first type to choose and plays the most 
natural for the second. 

It should go without saying that many writers are a mixture of the two 
types, though often with strong leanings to one side or to the other.1 We are 
not trying to decide which type or tendency is the ‘better.’ Common sense 
would suggest that when a writer concentrates on expressing himself, however 
indirectly, he will produce serious literature only if he has an interesting and 
humanly significant “‘self’’ to express. But it is also true that the predominantly 
“self-expressive” writer can present certain aspects of human experience more 
fully than can the most “universal” genius. Not even Shakespeare could have 
given us so much insight into John Donne’s characteristic ways of looking at 
life as we can gain from reading Donne himself. And this is important; for 
Donne is not only a particular individual who died in 1631 but a type of indi- 
vidual into whom we still need insight. If we look through his eyes for a time, 
we can see more in certain aspects of human experience than we otherwise could. 

The chief purpose of making the distinction between the predominantly 
“lyric” and the predominantly “dramatic” writers is that if we are aware of it, 
we shall be a little better able to approach different kinds of writers in different 
ways, to understand what each has to offer, and not to blame a particular author 
for failing to provide what is not appropriate to him. 


RITERS of serious literature differ from one another; but one quality seems 
to characterize literary artists and artists in other mediums as a group— 
they are all more fully alive than the majority of their fellow human beings. 
Perhaps this is the chief reason both for the interest they arouse and for the 
resistance and resentment they encounter. On the spur of the moment we might 
suppose that all of us want to feel as fully alive as we can and hence that we 
would always feel grateful to the artist who can increase our feeling of alive- 
ness, can make our emotional experience more varied and more intense. A little 
further observation and self-examination, however, will convince us that this 
assumption is to some extent a mistake. 
At times we resist intense emotional aliveness because we are afraid of 


getting hurt. At least vaguely, we realize the truth of Keats’s lines in the “Ode 
on Melancholy”: 


Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine. . . . 


1It is interesting to notice that the poet Keats, whom most readers would probably 
regard as belonging predominantly to the first type, shows in some passages of his letters 
that he recognizes the distinction between the two types. Even more interestingly, he 
implies that he considers the second greater and thinks of himself as on the road to 
achieving it. Because of his early death, we can only hazard a guess about the extent to 
which his conviction about himself would have proved to be accurate. 
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In other words, if we care deeply for anything—if it arouses great joy in us— 
it also has the power to hurt us when it is withdrawn or when it perishes. And 
unlike Keats, we are sometimes not willing to pay the price. We might be 
willing to accept intense experiences of joy if we did not have to accept intense 
experience of disappointment and sorrow too; but we are unwilling to accept 
both, and the two cannot be separated. Consequently we choose to go through 
life half asleep or in a half-drugged condition. Perhaps you have known people 
who say, “I never let myself care much for anybody, because then no one can 
hurt me.” This is only one example of the attitude just described. 

Sometimes, again, we resist intense emotional aliveness because we are afraid 
it will hinder us in various ‘practical’ ways. We just “haven't time for that 
sort of thing’; we have our grades to make, our living to earn, our children 
to bring up, etc. And anyhow, if we did feel and express our emotional alive- 
ness, other people would consider us “queer”; we should get our ears batted 
down; and this kind of reaction from others not only would be disturbing in 
itself but might also stand in the way of our worldly advancement. 

Still again, we resist because we fear some of the things which the aliveness 
may reveal to ourselves. In one frame of mind, we believe that we know most 
of the answers already. We have been brought up to “know the difference 
between right and wrong.” We consider ourselves justified in dismissing some 
of our fellow human beings with just a laugh or with strong ‘moral’ con- 
demnation. We are sure that some other people are “the right sort,” “our kind” ; 
and we do not want to be disturbed in this conviction. We are “sure’’ about 
many things, or at least we want to be; hence we resent and dread the widening 
and deepening of our emotional experience, which might make us unsure again. 
Or contrarywise, we may be the kind of people who in one frame of mind 
believe that nothing is sure. “It’s all a matter of opinion, what the heck,” etc. 
Under these circumstances, we may resent broadening our experience in ways 


which will suggest that up to a point there may be some permanent principles 
at work in the world. 


yy RESULT is that whereas the audience for some kinds of cognitive writing 
is large and the audience for escape-literature is enormous, the audience for 
serious literature is comparative small. You as an individual may or may not 
already belong to the relatively small group. Whether or not you do, you will 
doubtless have discovered that you appreciate some kinds of serious literature 
more (or like them even less) than you do other kinds; and you doubtless 
realize that your powers of appreciation could be increased. If you want to in- 
crease them and see what serious literature has to offer, the first step will be to 
role-play, in a certain sense, the serious artist as such. In other words, you will 
role-play the person who ‘“‘cares,” the person who is intensely alive to at least 
some aspects of human experience. 
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This process will not always be easy or comfortable. But when we are tenta- 
tively deciding whether we want to undertake it, there is one further point which 
we might keep in mind. Most people who try to reject intense emotional experi- 
ence seem to become victims of some sort of “kick-back.”” The maiden lady who 
will not allow herself to care about children may lavish adoration on a lap dog. 
A student who will not allow himself to become vitally interested in his studies 
because “the army is going to get me” or because “the world may be blown to 
bits tomorrow’ may develop the most intense concern about joining a fraternity 
or about the outcome of the World Series. A person who rejects many possible 
kinds of intense interests may develop a bitter resentment at the world for 
boring him so profoundly; and this resentment and boredom are, in their own 
futile way, a kind of intense experience. 

In short, it locks as though very few people could go through life with no 
intense experience at all, as we may assume the average clam does. The main 
question, then, is: insofar as we can choose our kinds, what kinds shall we 
choose? Shall they be kinds which we can quickly drink dry and which will 
leave us feeling almost as thirsty as before, or shall they be kinds which will be 
inexhaustible? Shall they be kinds which make us feel profanely that “life is 
just one damn thing after another,” or shall they be kinds which reveals to us 
endless new possibilities of interest and significance? Shall they be kinds which 
keep us in a rut, or shall they be kinds which enable us to develop into richer 
personalities? Shall they be kinds which leave us so dissatisfied that we feel like 
slapping almost everyone we see, or shall they be kinds which increase our under- 
standing of others and thus the likelihood of building a more livable world? 


Pyeng SENIOR once called on an instructor to announce a remarkable dis- 
covery. “I never used to do any thinking,” she said excitedly, “but now 
I’m thinking all the time. And the more I think, the more I see that everything 
is connected with everything else.” The moment when this realization comes is 
glorious indeed. For some people, of course, it never does come. But it can; 
and reading serious literature is one way to hasten its coming. 





TOWARD A HUMANISTIC 
PSYCHOLOG Y* 


A. H. MASLOW * 


I BEGIN with a credo, a confession, a personal statement. I’ve never made it 
quite this way before because it sounds so presumptuous but I think it’s about 
time for it. 

I believe that the world will either be saved by the psychologists or it won't 
be saved at all. I think psychologists are the most important people living today. 
I think the fate of the human species and the future of the human species rests 
more upon their shoulders than upon any group of people now living. I believe 
that all the important problems of war and peace, exploitation and brotherhood, 
hatred and love, sickness and health, misunderstanding and understanding, the 


happiness and unhappiness of mankind will yield only to a better understanding 
of human nature. 


I believe that medicine, physics, law, government, education, economics, 
engineering, business, industry, are only tools—powerful tools, powerful means 
—but not ends. I think that the ultimate end to which they should all be bent 
is human fulfillment, human betterment, growth and happiness. But these tools 
are all evil in the hands of evil men, and are good and desirable only in the 
hands of good men. The only way to heal evil men is to create good men. To 
understand people better, to know what creates them, and to know how to cure 
the evil and let the good come out, we must know what evil is and what good 
is, that is, what psychological health is, and what psychological sickness is. And 
this is the job for the psychologist. 

Therefore I feel myself, as a psychologist, to be an important man. I must 
confess that mostly I feel fortunate at this blessing that has been bestowed upon 


* An article under this title, written by Dr. Hadley Cantril, was published in ETC., 
XII, 278-298 (Summer 1955, Special Issue on Transactional Psychology). The Editors have 
taken the liberty of placing the same title over Dr. Maslow’s paper (originally entitled “A 
Philosophy of Psychology’’) in order to call attention both to the convergences of views 
of the two papers and to the urgency of the tasks confronting psychology. 

Dr. Maslow’s paper was originally given as a public address at The Cooper Union 
of Arts and Sciences, New York City, March 7, 1956. He is professor of psychology at 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass.; his most recent book is Motivation and Person- 
ality (1954). 
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me. I think being a psychologist is the most fascinating life there is. As a matter 
of fact I found myself recently (this is a confession, too) being kind to people 
who weren't psychologists, like the rich man who doesn’t want to be too ostenta- 
tious about his good fortune. 

Psychologists must be considered fortunate for several reasons. They can be 
officially virtuous about being Peeping Toms and asking impertinent personal 
questions of everybody they run across. They can ask the most embarrassing ques- 
tions and say, “Well, this is psychological research,” and thereby get answers. 
Not only can psychologists deal with the most fascinating objects in the world— 
human persons—not only can they by their own studies, their own scientific 
work, more efficiently work out even their own personal problems as human 
beings, but most of all they can feel so important. Everything that they discover 
will be magnified a million times. Learn more about human nature and you 
thereby automatically learn more about all the works of mankind. The more you 
know about the human being, the more you know about his products, and the 
more you can manipulate and better the products as well. Basic to the study of 
law, of education, of economics, of history, ought to be an improved study of 
the human being who has made the law and made the history. Paul Valéry has 
said it well: ‘When the mind is in question, everything is in question.” 


U MUST BE quite clear now that I speak out of a special conception of the 
call of the psychologist, his mission, his vocation. I think that there are rules 
and responsibilities for him that don’t apply to other scientists. I know it sounds 
a little Messianic, but my reasoning is quite simple. Our most pressing and urgent 
problems today are problems arising out of human weaknesses—sorrow, greed, 
exploitation, prejudice, contempt, cowardice, stupidity, jealousy, selfishness. 
These are all human sicknesses. We already know that we can cure these sick- 
nesses if we can manage them one at a time. Psychoanalysis, for example, is 
one particular deep therapy, that can manage these problems, given enough time, 
enough money, enough skill. 

If we die in another war or if we continue being tense and neurotic and 
anxious in an extended cold war, this is due to the fact that we don’t under- 
stand ourselves and we don’t understand each other. Improve human nature and 
you improve all. 

But before you can improve human beings you must understand them. And 
there it is, just as simple and blunt and unavoidable as I can make it. We just 
don’t know enough about people, and this is the task facing the psychologist. 
We need psychology, and we need it more than anything else that I can think 
of, whether more bombs or more religions or more diplomats or more bathtubs. 
Even more than physical health, more than new drugs, we need an improved 
human nature. 

Furthermore, we need it in a hurry. I have a sense of historical urgency about 
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this. Time’s a-wasting and the dogs of history are barking at our heels. War 
may break out about our ears any day. 

The psychologist has a call, then, in the same sense that a minister should 
have. He doesn’t have the right to play games and to indulge himself. He has 
special responsibilities to the human race. He ought to feel the weight of duty 
upon his shoulders as no other scientist needs to. He ought to have a sense of 
mission, of dedication. 

Another point in this credo. By psychologists I mean all sorts of people, not 
just professors of psychology. I mean to include all the people who are interested 
in developing a truer, a clearer, a more empirical conception of human nature, 
and only such people. That excludes many professors of psychology and many 
psychiatrists. I would include some sociologists, anthropologists, educators, 
philosophers, artists, publicists, linguists, business men—anybody who is pointed 
in this direction; practically anybody who has taken upon his own shoulders 
this task that I consider so great and so important. 

Since psychology is in its infancy as a science, and so little is known (only 
the psychologist knows how little this is) by comparison with what we need to 
know, a good psychologist should be a humble man. Unfortunately, too many 
psychologists are not humble, but are, instead, arrogant. There is no greater 
danger than an arrogant psychologist or psychiatrist. 


peace as I do about psychology—its importance, its unfulfilled tasks, its 
areas of ignorance, and its tremendous promise—I should like to submit a . 
series of prescriptions as to what psychology needs if it is to realize itself as a 
science and therefore perform the tasks it must perform for the troubled human 
race. 


1. Psychology should be more humanistic, more concerned with the prob- 
lems of humanity, and less with the problems of the guild. 

The sad thing is that students come in to psychology almost always with 
humanistic interests. They want to know about people, what makes them tick, 
how they can be improved. They want to understand about love, hate, hope, 
fear, esctasy, happiness, the meaning of living. But what is so often done for 
these high hopes and yearnings? Most graduate training, even most under- 
graduate courses, turn away from these subjects (I couldn’t even find the word 
“love” indexed in any of the psychology books on my shelves, not even the ones 
on marriage). Such topics are called fuzzy, unscientific, tender-minded, mystical. 
What is offered instead? Dry bones. Techniques. Precision. Huge mountains of 
itty-bitty facts, having little to do with the interests that brought the student into 
psychology. Even worse, teachers of psychology try, often successfully, to make 
the student ashamed of his humanistic interests as ‘if they were somehow un- 
scientific. Hence often the spark is lost, and students, becoming graduate psy- 
chologists, settle down to being members of the guild, with all its prejudices, its 
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orthodoxies. The creativeness goes, the daring, the unorthodoxy, the sense of 
high mission, the prophetic sense, the humanistic dedication. Cynicism closes in, 
and I am horrified to report that most graduate students in psychology speak 
guardedly of the Ph.D. as the “union card” and expect not to enjoy doing their 
dissertation research, tending to regard it as an unpleasant job rather than as a 
privilege, something to get out of the way so they can get a job. 

What cultivated man. in his right mind would read a doctoral dissertation? 
or an elementary textbook on psychology? How few psychology books there are 
that I could recommend to the general reader that have the approval of the tech- 
nical psychologist? The only ones that I can think of which would help people 
to understand themselves and their friends better are called inexact, unscientific, 
“clinical.” They are said by most technical psychologists to come more from 
the psychotherapeutic tradition than the scientific. For instance I may recommend 
Freud and the neo-Freudians, but I doubt that Freud could get a Ph.D. in psy- 
chology today, nor would any of his writings be acceptable as a doctoral dis- 
sertation. And only a few months ago, in a standard journal of psychology, a 
presidential address compared Freud with phrenology. And this for the greatest 
psychologist who has ever lived—at least from the point of view of non-members 
of the guild, who constitute most of the human race. 

And what is offered in exchange for Freud, Adler, Jung, Fromm and Horney? 
Beautifully executed, precise, elegant experiments which in half the cases or 
more have nothing to do with enduring human problems, and which are written 
not primarily for the human species, but for other members of the guild. The 
guild’s disdain for the public’s concerns is reminiscent of the keeper at the 
zoo who was asked whether the hippopotamus was male or female. ““Madam,” 
he replied, “it seems to me that that would be of interest only to another 
hippopotamus.” 

Psychologists are, or should be, an arm of the human race, a help to them. 
They have obligations, responsibilities, duties to every person now living, and 
to every one who will ever live in the future. They just have no right to play 
little autoerotic games off in a corner of the laboratory. 

2. Psychology should turn more frequently to the study of philosophy of 
science, of esthetics, but especially of ethics and values. 1 am sorry that psy- 
chology has officially cut itself off from philosophy because this means no more 
than giving up good philosophies for bad ones. Every man living has some kind 
of philosophy, usually an unconscious, therefore uncriticized, uncorrectable, un- 
improvable one, what Philipp Frank called a “chance philosophy.” If you want 
to improve it, make it more realistic, more useful, and more fruitful, you have 
to be conscious of it, and work with it, criticize it, improve it. This most people 
(including most psychologists) don’t do. 

And I mean more than the philosophy of science. I mean also the study of 
values, of why science is, of what it is for. Where did science come from any- 
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way? Why do we spend so much time on it? What's in it for us? And I mean 
the philosophy of esthetics, of creativeness, of the mystic experience, that is, of 
the highest and deepest experiences the human being is capable of. To concern 
oneself with these matters is a way of avoiding shallowness and busy-work, and 
of setting a suitably high level of aspiration. If the priests of science themselves 
are small men, with limited, superficial goals, then the religion of science will 
be petty and trivial also. 

Too many psychologists have looked for their philosophy of science to the 
mathematicians and physicists of the 19th century, and simply imitate them. 
Their reasoning is apparently that these scientists were successful: let us see 
how they did it, and imitate them, and then we too will be as successful. But 
this is foolish. Psychology as a science is in its infancy and has to work out 
its own philosophy, its own methodology, suitable to its own nature and prob- 
lems and goals. A little boy doesn’t become a man by putting on his father’s 
shoes, smoking his pipe, and trying to speak in a bass voice. He has to really 
grow, not make believe he’s already grown. 

I don’t mean to make heroes out of professors of philosophy either. They're 
probably no better and no worse than the psychologists (or physicists or 
chemists). There are as many sterile philosophers as there are sterile psychologists 
(or chemists or poets). And yet in philosophy, there are many growing points, 
points of penetration and improvement and advancement in human thought. 
Unless they know the great philosophers, the psychologists are likely to remain 
arrogant rather than humble, trivial rather than profound, repetitious rather than 
creative. And they are likely to continue trying to live up to their “little boy” 
effort to “make like” a Hollywood scientist, to wear a white coat, have a stern, 
tough look on his face, and not to bleed when cut. 

The trouble with many psychologists is that they are content to work with 
but a portion of the human being, indeed even to make a virtue out of doing so. 
They forget that ultimately their task is to give us a unified, empirically based 
conception of the whole human being, of human nature in general, ie., a 
philosophy of human nature. 

But such a task takes courage and a willingness to step away from the narrow 
platform of certainty. This certainty is and must be narrow for the simple reason 
that we just don’t know enough about human nature to be sure of anything but 
small bits of knowledge. 

Everyone, even the one-year-old child, has some conception of human nature. 
It is impossible to live without a theory of how people will behave, of what to 
expect of them. Every psychologist, however positivist and hard-boiled and 
anti-theoretical he may claim to be, nevertheless has a full-blown philosophy of 
human nature hidden away in a concealed place in his guts. It is as if he guided 
himself by a half-known map, which he disavows and denies and which is 
therefore immune to correction by newly acquired knowledge. This unconscious 
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map or theory guides his reactions and expectations far more than does his 
laboriously acquired experimental knowledge. 

The issue is then not over whether or not to have a philosophy of psychology, 
but whether to have a conscious or an unconscious one. 

Another truth that we have learned from the philosophers is that you must 
have a map if you are not to waste your time. It may sound sensible to say “after 
all, facts are facts and knowledge is knowledge. Let us just accumulate facts of 
all kinds one by one, only making sure that they are valid and reliable and we 
will slowly nibble away at the unknown. Slow but sure. Let us have nothing to 
do with theories—only certain facts.” 

But we now know that most facts, maybe a// facts, are expressions of a 
theory. The anthropologists, particularly the semanticists, have proven that even 
naming an object, “that is a chair,” or ‘that is a man,” is an expression of a 
world outlook, and that in order really to understand the statement you must 
know the world outlook. 

I am by no means arguing against detailed work, as my own detailed work 
can testify. Every clash of broad issues eventually works itself down to small 
crucial experiments, and these experiments ought to be done as well and as 
carefully as we know how. What use is it doing an experiment if your results 
tell you nothing for sure? Ultimately, the experimenter, the researcher, is the 
Supreme Court before which all theories are and must be tested. 


eso we know so little for certain about human beings (by comparison 
with what we should know and would like to know) intuition, common 
experience, wisdom, intelligence, and insight all become tremendously important. 
Even a stupid man can understand when there are enough certain facts, but 
when there are not, only the innately perceptive, wise man can know. Philoso- 
phies of human nature have been expounded by theologians, poets, dramatists, 
artists, statesmen, and industrialists. We should respect these—as theories, as sug- 
gestions—almost as much as we should the theories of the psychologist, and use 
them as frameworks for criticism, for suggested experiments, as tentative road 
maps to be tested and examined. We can still learn much from Marcus Aurelius, 
from Goethe, from Spinoza, from Coleridge, although I hope and expect that 
the day will come when we will know more than any of them, as today any 
high school boy knows more about biology than Aristotle did. This is the triumph 
of science, that ultimately it can take the wisdom of the great intuitors, correct 
it, test it, and come out with a better product, with more certain and reliable 
knowledge. When the scientists, after years of theorizing, debating, experi- 
menting, checking, and counterchecking arrive at the same conclusion that 
Rousseau or Shakespeare did, it is not actually the same conclusion. It is now 
knowledge, whereas formerly it was a theory. And I remind you that we need 
a principle by which to select from among the various contradictory theories 
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which have been offered. Not only Rousseau’s theories must be checked, but 
also those of Rousseau’s opponents. And who is to check them, who is to decide, 
but the scientist? And on what basis can he decide if not on the basis of 
empirical research? 

We must pay special attention to the synoptic thinkers, the producers of 
theories of the whole man in his whole world. It is easy enough to develop a 
sound theory of the learning of nonsense syllables, or of rats running in mazes, 
or of the conditioning of the dog’s salivary reflex. To integrate these miniature 
theories with the whole of psychology—that is another matter. To relate them 
to love and hate, to growing and regressing, to happiness and pain, and to 
courage and anxiety, exposes the weakness of nibbling away at the edges of 
reality instead of making reconnaisance flights over the whole of it. 

3. American Psychology should be bolder, more creative; it should try to 
discover, instead of try only to be cautious and careful and to avoid mistakes. 

Why is it that there has never been a great American psychologist in the 
sense of making bold, new discoveries. Our best American psychologists have 
been excellent scholars, excellent systematizers, excellent experimenters, but not 
great discoverers. All the great breakthroughs, the great innovations have. come 
from European psychologists; all the brands of psychoanalysis, Freud, Adler, 
Jung, Rank, Fromm, Horney; all the Gestalt psychologists, Wertheimer, Koffka, 
Kohler, Lewin; the Rorschach test; Goldstein’s organismic psychology. Even 
behaviorism, so specifically American, began with Pavlov. 

I have been told that something very similar is true for the other sciences. 
The most dramatic example of course is atomic physics. Einstein, Bohr, Fermi, 
Szilard were all European. The United States is way down on the list in the 
number of Nobel Prize winners when size of population is taken into account, 
and it would be even further down if wealth and opportunity were also taken 
into account. 

Why is American science so essentially conventional, so hostile to creative- 
ness, to beginnings, to speculation, to unorthodoxy, to really new ideas? Why 
are American psychologists so characteristically appliers of other people’s ideas? 
Why normally do they despise and attack the innovator for ten or twenty years 
and then, when they've finally got used to the shock of thinking unconventionally, 
make it conventional, and swarm in with hundreds of working-out experiments 
on other people’s ideas? As Picasso said, “First you invent something and then 
they make it pretty.” Why can’t they recognize where they get their ideas from 
in the first place? 

I remember how saddened. I was and how irritated by an official report of a 
major committee of the American Psychological Association on the future of 
psychological science and its improvement. The recommendations amounted 
finally to methodological ones mostly; how to be cautious and conservative, 
how to check, how not to make mistakes, how to pick out other people’s mis- 
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takes, how to validate, how to be accurate and precise and sure and certain. 
Hardly a word was there about creativeness, new ideas, sticking your neck out, 
breaking out of the rut, taking a chance, encouraging uncertainty and confusion 
and exploration. It was so much like the road maps we get at a gas station, 
telling us how to make our way from known place to known place. Not a word 
about the no-man’s land out ahead, the place where there are no maps and street 
signs and paved roads, not a word about the pioneering and trail-breaking and 
sketchy surveying that are necessary before the maps can be made. 

But once admit creativeness and then you're smack in the middle of a mess 
of poets, artists, musicians, and other dirty people who don’t have a Ph.D. in 
psychology and are therefore clearly social climbers who don’t have any right 
to know anything about human nature. Once you let the door open a crack 
anybody can get in. And then who knows where things may lead? As one lady 
once said, “The horrible danger of murder, rape, and arson is that they may lead 
you to smoking.” 

4. Psychology should be more problem-centered, and less absorbed with 
means or methods. 

If you are primarily interested in doing what you can about important ques- 
tions or problems, then techniques, methods, apparatus, become secondary. For 
instance, if your quest is ““What is love?’ and you propose to do the best you 
can to find out, then you will stick with the problem even though you have to 
improvise. And you will have to be content with inexactness and uncertainty 
in the early stages of exploration. If you insist on using only elegant techniques 
and demand “scientific” exactness, elegance, validity, and reliability, then you 
just can’t work with this problem and must give it up, because the techniques 
and methods and machines now available won't help much with it. 

Those who do insist on precision from the very beginning can therefore 
never begin. All they can do is to come in on the later stages of development 
of the problem. 

Therefore if you identify science with exactness, with precision, with quan- 
tifications, with precisely defined variables, and with good control of all these 
variables, you have thereby repudiated as “unscientific” all the first stages of 
work with any problem, when hunches, intuitions, naturalistic observations, 
speculations, and theories are all you have. 

To put it even more bluntly, to define science primarily as method is to 
make of it a senseless game or ritual. What is it a method for? If pertinence, 
worth, goal, value are understressed, and validity and reliability exclusively 
sought for, it is very much like boasting “I don’t know or care what I'm doing, 
but see how accurately I’m doing it.”’ 

The situation in American psychology, in which most researchers do what 
they can do well, rather than what needs doing, is largely due, I think, to this 
mistaken notion of what science is and should be. 
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5. Psychology ought to be more positive and less negative than it is. It 
should have higher ceilings, and not be afraid of the loftier possibilities of the 
human being. 

One major shortcoming of research psychology (and of psychiatry as well) 
is its pessimistic, negative, and limited conception of human beings. It has so 
far revealed to us much about man’s shortcomings, his illnesses, his sins and 
weaknesses, but rather little about his virtues, his potentialities, or his highest 
aspirations. This is true for every area of psychology, of all its subdivisions. 

I am not calling for optimism. Rather I am asking for realism in the best 
and fullest sense of the word. To identify realism with darkness, misery, path- 
ology, and breakdown as so many novelists have done in our time is idiotic, but 
psychologists have committed the same error. Happiness is just as real as un- 
happiness, gratification is just as real as frustration, love is just as real as hostility. 

I want to stress the most important single example of our present mistaken 
emphasis, namely, the contrast between our knowledge of psychological sick- 
ness and our totally inadequate attention to psychological health. Now that I've 
tried myself to study healthy people, I can understand why this is so. It is a 
difficult job, ringed about with philosophical reefs of all sorts, particularly in 
the area of the theory of values. In addition there are cultural problems, methodo- 
logical ones, and clinical ones. Yet psychological health clearly calls for study. 
We must know what men are like at their best; not only what they are, but also 
what they can become. The byproducts of such knowledge are incalculably im- 
portant. My own belief is that such a health-psychology will inevitably transform 
our deepest conceptions of human nature. It will wean us away from the almost 
universal habit of regarding normality as a special case of the abnormal, of 
being content to regard a healthy human being as simply “not very sick.” It will 
teach us rather that the abnormal is a special case of the normal, and that psy- 
chological illness is primarily a struggle toward health. 

Another aspect of this same mistake, this preoccupation with the negative, 
this stress on fear rather than courage, is the great amount of time that has been 
spent on the defensive processes, on self-protectiveness, on safety and security, 
and on homeostatic processes. The implication is that life is a process of avoiding 
pain and of fighting trouble and unhappiness. 

But there is another side to the human being and another set of motivations, 
the positive ones, the tending to grow stronger, wiser, healthier, to actualize one’s 
potentialities, to be curious, to enjoy, to wonder, to philosophize, to be creative. 
Not only do we adjust, we also rebel. 

It is true that we tend to shrink within ourselves when something threatens: 
we do try to avoid pain. And there is much pain in life for most people. Yet if 
life were simply an avoidance of pain, why would we not cut our throats, all 
of us, and thereby avoid pain forever? Clearly life has more to offer than pain. 
Then why not study this “something more’? 
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6. If this is all so, then therapy should be taken out of the office, and spread 
to many other areas of life. Furthermore, it should not only be more broadly 
used but also more ambitiously defined to include the growth-fostering techniques. 

Some of the more elementary psychotherapeutic techniques can be boiled 
down to very simple processes that can be taught to teachers, parents, ministers, 
doctors, and even to all of mankind. Support, reassurance, acceptance, love, 
respect, the giving of safety, all of these are therapeutic. We know also that 
many of the good life experiences are therapeutic through giving these basic 
medicines—the good marriage, good education, success at a good job, having 
good friends, being able to help other people, creative work. All these can be 
studied more carefully than they have been, so that we can know more about 
them. And whatever knowledge we do have can be much more widely taught 
than it has been. 

In any case the conception of therapy as getting rid of symptoms and of 
illnesses is too limited. We must learn to think of it more as a technique for 
fostering growth and general improvement of the human being, for encouraging 
self-actualization. This means that many other techniques not now included 
under the head of psychotherapy will belong there, if only we can expand the 
meaning of therapy to include all the growth-fostering techniques, the educational 
ones particularly, and most particularly creative education in art, in play, and all 
other kinds of education that avowedly improve creativeness, spontaneity, ex- 
pressiveness, courage, and integration. 

_ 7. Psychology should study not only behavior on the surface but much more 
the depths of human nature, the unconscious as well as the conscious. 

i am aware that this sounds silly, or even fantastic, and yet the truth is that 
official, academic, experimental psychology does not study the depths as it should. 
It is preoccupied with what can be seen, touched, or heard, with what is con- 
scious. The greatest single psychological discovery that has ever been made was 
the discovery of unconscious motivations, and yet the situation is that the un- 
conscious is still out of bounds for many research psychologists. Its study has 
been mostly the preoccupation of psychoanalysts, psychotherapists, psychiatrists. 
Only in the last few years have some experimental psychologists begun to tackle 
the problem. 

The consequence, as judged, let us say, by the standard texts in general 
psychology, is a kind of half-psychology, in which human nature is presented, so 
to speak, “from middle-C upward.” This is like defining an iceberg as only that 
portion which can be seen above the waterline. Most of the Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology is written as if Freud had never lived. 

The final product is an “official” psychology which deals with rationality but 
not with the irrational, with the cognitive far more than with the conative and 
emotional, with adjustment to external reality and hardly at all to internal 
reality, with the verbal, mathematical, logical, and physical and hardly at all 
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with the archaic, the preverbal, the symbolic, the illogical, the fluid, the intuitive, 
the poetic (what the psychoanalysts call “primary process’’) . 

Not only do our depths make trouble for us; this is also where our joys 
come from. If we go about the world not knowing what's going on inside our- 
selves, not knowing what we're looking for, unconscious of the forces which 
largely determine our behavior, we are blind to the sources of both our ills and 
our pleasures. This lack of understanding means certainly a lack of control over 
our own fate. 

8. Academic psychology is too exclusively Western, and not Eastern enough. 
It turns too much to the objective, the public, the outer, to behavior. It should 
learn more about the inner, the subjective, the meditative, the private. Intro- 
spection, thrown out as a technique, should be brought back into psychological 
research. 

American psychology is behavioristic, concentrating on watching the overt 
actions of others from the outside. This predilection originates in a praiseworthy 
though naive effort to be “‘scientific.’” Of course it is our hope as scientists to 
be able to demonstrate, to prove, to repeat the experiment in another laboratory. 
Yet we must face the hard fact that this is an w/timate goal rather than an imme- 
diate one. By sticking to the observation of external behavior we must thereby 
overlook all sorts of human activities which do not show themselves externally 
in a simple form. 

Behaviorism originated in a sensible reaction against anthropomorphizing 
animal psychology, but the reverse error has happened instead, of rodento- 
morphizing human psychology, of studying the person as if he were no more 
than a complicated white rat. It is truly a mistake to attribute human motives 
to laboratory animals, but is it a mistake to attribute human motives to humans? 

I would like to bring back introspection for another reason that I have 
recently become impressed with. We are discovering, more and more of us, 
as we study personality in the depths rather than at the surface, that the deeper 
we go into ourselves or any other person, the more universal we get. At our 
deepest levels, we seem to be more alike than different. Therefore if you can 
manage to get to these depths within yourself (usually the aid of a therapist is 
needed), you find out not only about yourself, but also about the whole human 
species. The non-academic psychologists of the East have always known this; 
now we in the West must learn about it too. 

9. Psychologists should study more than they have the end experiences as 
well as the means to ends, the pragmatic, the useful, and the purposive. 

What experiences does man live for? What makes living worth while? 
What are the payoffs? What experiences in life justify the pains of existence? 
In other words, which experiences are worth while in themselves? We know 
that we reach the heights of living in the moments of creation, of insight, of 
esthetic experience, of mystic experience, of delight, of love-sex experience. 
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(I have called these the ‘‘peak-experiences.”) Were it not for these, life 
wouldn’t make any sense. We would then be living in order to . . . in order 
to... in order to... in order to. . . and so on with no end. We must ask 
‘, .. in order to what?” 

Remember too that end-experiences need not be only the peak-experiences 
of life. We get milder payoffs and rewards in simple zest of living, in enjoying 
all the activities that are done for themselves and not for the sake of something 
else. A healthy organism enjoys just being. Our over-pragmatic psychology, 
preoccupied with purposive behavior, neglects behavior that is not purposive— 
that is an end in itself. 

10. Psychology should study the human being not just as passive clay, help- 
lessly acted upon by outside forces, and determined by them alone. It should also 
study the ways in which he is (or should be) an active, autonomous, self-govern- 
ing mover, chooser and center of his own life. 

The so-called stimulus-response psychology has created, without meaning to, 
what we might call a Stimulus-Response man, passive, responding, shaped, ad- 
justing, learning. With this picture we must contrast the creative, active man, 
the one who invents, who is responsible, who accepts some stimuli and rejects 
others, who creates his own stimuli, who makes decisions both about stimuli and 
about responses. 

Perhaps posing this opposition may help clarify why more and more psy- 
chologists are getting worried about the concept of “adjustment.” Adjustment 
whether to the culture, to other people, or to nature means being passive, letting 
yourself be shaped from the outside, living by the will of other people. It is 
like trying to make other people happy, asking ““What does daddy want me to 
be?”’ instead of asking ‘“What am / like, really? What is my real self?” 

Then, too, this is why, increasingly, psychologists criticize the conception of 
learning as a passive process only. 

11. All intellectuals tend to become absorbed with abstractions, words and 
concepts, and to forget raw experience, the fresh and concrete, the original real 
experiencing which is the beginning of all science. In psychology, this is a par- 
ticular danger. 

My own remedy for this is to turn to (a) the general semanticists, who 
devote themselves to this danger in particular, and (b) the artists, whose par- 
ticular job it is to experience freshly, to see (and help us to see) the world 
as it is, and not as it looks when screened through a web of concepts, verbalisms, 
abstractions, categories, and theories. 

12. The lessons of Gestalt psychology and of organismic theory have not 
been fully enough integrated into psychology. The human being is an irreducible 
unit, at least so far as psychological research is concerned. Everything in him is 
related to everything else in him, in greater or lesser degree. 

13. I believe that psychologists should devote more time to the intensive 
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study of the single unique person, to balance their preoccupation with the gen- 
eralized man, and to generalized and abstracted capacities. 

There is one great difference between what psychology studies and what all 
other sciences study. Only psychology studies uniqueness. One white rat is as 
good as another, one atom is like another, one chemical like another. Their 
differences don’t really matter. So all other sciences study similarities, which 
means abstracting. Now psychology has to do this too, but it also has the special 
task that no other science has (except anthropology) of studying uniqueness. 

This has at least one very important consequence that I must mention. In his 
most essential core, no human being is comparable with any other. Therefore his 
ideals for himself, the path of growth must also be unique. His goal for himself 
must arise out of his own unique nature, not be picked up by comparison or 
competition with others. It is dangerous to pick up an ideal for oneself from a 
father or teacher or some other model or hero. Essentially the individual's task 
is to become the best Aimself in the world. Joe Doakes must not try to be like 
Abraham Lincoln or Thomas Jefferson or anybody else. He must become the best 
Joe Doakes in the world. That he can do and only this is possible and even 
necessary. And here he has no competitors. 

14. Finally, as we get to know more about what the person legitimately 
wants and needs for his growth and self-fulfillment, i.e., for psychological health, 
then we should set ourselves the task of creating the health-fostering culture. 

I think that this is, in principle, no more difficult a task than the making of 
the A-bomb. Of course, we don’t know enough to do a really good job right 
now. But part of the ultimate task would be acquiring the necessary knowledge. 
I see no theoretical reason against this. 

Such an enterprise, when it comes, will be the proof that psychology has 


matured enough to pay off, not only in individual terms, but in social improve- 
ment as well. 











THE LEARNING OF SYMBOLIC BEHAVIOR 
AND ITS IMPORTANCE TO EDUCATION 


RICHARD DETTERING * 


OT EVERY parent is aware how symbolic are the values of the young child. 

The child wants this teddy-bear but not that doll, prefers the merry-go- 
round to the boat ride and demands a lemon-stick instead of licorice—and it 
should be clear how little any of these objects or experiences possess of what 
the adult would call “intrinsic value.” The intensity of the child’s wish is as 
though the choice were between gold and lead—or even between life and death, 
yet an analysis of the choice shows that nothing so “objective” is involved. But 
this does not mean that the choice is simply spiteful or capricious. The highly 
“rational” parent may view the choice as such, however, and will be further 
appalled to find that the reasons which the child gives, upon demand, seem 
absurd. But the child shows that he really means it when he says he wants X 
instead of Y and the sensitive adult may get enough alarmed either to gratify 
or appease the child, hoping, by this concession to “irrationality,” that he can 
still eventually make the child a “sensible” human being like himself. It seems 
in such cases that the child has meaningful reactions yet is unable to commu- 
nicate his meaning even to the grown-ups who love him most. 

The psychologist, on the other hand, will make more of an attempt to infer 
the meaning of the child's values. He will point out that getting pop-corn and 
avoiding root-beer have nothing whatever to do with the socially established 
values of pop-corn and root-beer, but that, for some cause of previous associa- 
tion or identification, pop-corn may signify security, love, or attention while root- 
beer may mean rejection, reluctance, or indifference. Of course these abstract 
psychological words are for the parent's benefit and would not designate any- 
thing to the child. Pop-corn, for the child, may only remind him of the day he 
went to Playland with Daddy—who ignores him so much of the time. Even the 
psychologist, without an intimate knowledge of the child’s history, would be 
at a loss to determine the specific importance which the child gives to pop-corn. 
But it would still seem that pop-corn, originally provided by Daddy at Playland, 
has become a symbolic instrument for recapturing the experiences of excite- 
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ment, recognition, and paternal love which were present in the original stimu- 
lus situation. Were the child a mere animal the response to (and preference 
for) pop-corn would be probably extinguished if, after a time, the pop-corn 
did not bring another trip to Playland along with it. But with a symbol-using 
human, extinction may not occur and the individual may continue (“‘irrationally’’) 
to prefer pop-corn for the rest of his life. What Gardner Murphy has called 
“inner symbolic satisfactions’ may become permanently compressed with and 
affixed to this one class of symbolic object (e.g., the pop-corn). Here, at least on 
a speculative basis, one can see a partial description of the transition from the 
associational or sign-conditioning of the animal to the cognitive og symbolic 
conditioning of the human being. 

But it is not only the child's value-hierarchy (his valence towards or away 
from certain objects) which seems to acquire this symbolic quality. An increas- 
ing portion of the child’s behavior—both verbal and non-verbal—also takes on 
such unique significance. To the parent the child seems “unrealistic’’; much 
of his play, fantasy, and talk seem to lack “intrinsic worth.” Socialization, then, 
requires correcting a good deal of this autistic behavior and eventually training 
the child to do and value things as his parents do. The parent is apt to view the 
success of this training as a matutinal event—as the final dawning of “good 
sense,” “reason,” “realism,” and “maturity.” But this is an adulto-morphic pro- 
jection, for it is questionable whether any such magical transformation “inside 
the child” has occurred. The new more acceptable conduct of the socialized child 
is probably of the same cloth as his former autistic behavior. The parents have 
simply grasped (intuitively) the child's symbolic mechanism and, without 
changing that mechanism, have plied it with rewards and punishments so as to 
redirect (and stabilize the meanings of) certain important activities. The child 
may still be living amid dreams and magic and merely continue his play-acting 
in the new symbolic environment whose constancy of benefits and reprisals he 
has been forced to respect. No divination has necessarily taken place; he does 
not see his new social world as any more real than his former private one; and 
he may laterally retain the private one as well. The “growing up” process thus 
involves no change in “seeing what's what” but only a change in what means 
what. It may well be asked whether, in the ontogeny of the human mind, 
“realism” and “social adjustment”’ have any meaning beyond this. 


— PRIVATE symbols of the child become social symbols when other people 
use and respond to them the same way the child does. When this happens 
communication occurs. Now the symbols of gesture and speech are normally 
the first to attain this social, communicative function. Today, however, psycholo- 
gists are beginning to realize that such communal symbolism is by no means 
limited to gesture and speech as most people have usually assumed. The non- 
gestural, non-verbal behavior which, as we have suggested, is often so patently 
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symbolic in the pre-socialized, autistic stage, likewise tends to become socially 
symbolized and to become, along with formal language, an instrument of com- 
munication. Hence walking as well as talking, choking as well as scowling, are 
subject to symbolic use. The adult distinction between saying and doing, com- 
municating something and being something, causes this basic purposive and 
functional similarity to be overlooked. The overlooking is responsible in edu- 
cation, for example, for an artificial separation between what the student sym- 
bolizes, especially through his speech and writing, and what he supposedly “‘is” 
behind the symbolization. If the foregoing generalizations about behavioral 
development have any validity, educators are thus at least obligated to investigate 
some of the scientific theories and findings on which they are based. The entire 
concept of the student’s personality is involved here. The task of the next few 
pages is to provide a review of some of the modern background developments 
which could give such a communicative theory of education plausibility if not 
considerable potency. 


1. THE ‘“ROLE-TAKING’ OF GEORGE H. MEAD 


O™ of the more important conceptual frameworks now influencing sociology 
and anthropology is based on the metaphor of “‘role-taking’”’ as a descrip- 
tion of the process whereby the individual gets socialized. In its germinal form 
this notion sprang from the theories of the nineteenth century social psychologist 
Charles Cooley, whose expression “the looking-glass self’’ epitomized the way 
in which any appropriate member of society must see himself as others see him. 
The present importance of Cooley's thought, however, lies in the elaboration it 
received at the hands of George H. Mead, long time philosopher and social psy- 
chologist at the University of Chicago, whose name is generally found beside 
those of Peirce, James, and Dewey as a leading exponent of American prag- 
matism. 

Mead’s special contribution to experimentalist thinking can be found in his 
focus upon the social nature of individual cognition and reflection and in his 
explanation of conscious behavior as a tendency to act in terms of the dominant 
symbols of the culture. When the child reaches the point where he reacts to his 
own gestures and speech the way his parents, ef a/., react to them, he then begins 
to view himself as a separate object in the way that other people view him. He 
then “takes the role of the other’ in relation to himself; he sees himself as 
another among the many other citizens; he accepts their sets of rights and duties 
and imposes them on himself; he judges himself and modifies his behavior 
accordingly. The process is completed as the child moves in wider circles than 
his own family. He comes to strike a consensus of the roles which the many 
others take towards him; he generalizes from these roles in the attitude he takes 
towards himself. In short, he takes the role of the “generalized other”; he thus 
comes to exemplify a kind of montage of the public evaluations of himself— 
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and he becomes an average citizen in both his self-judgment and his behavior. 
It is from this last stage of social incorporation that consciousness in the 
fully adult sense finally emerges. As Mead describes it, 


the social organization of perspectives arises through the individual’s tak- 
ing the role of the other within a social act whose varied phases are in some 
sense present in his organism. When, therefore, he has within the social 
act stimulated himself to act as the other, he has aroused the beginnings of 
the act of the other in relationship to his own act and the whole process. 
These tendencies control the expression of the response and become the 
generalized other, conversation with whom constitutes thought. 


Mead’s philosophy in this way revolves itself into a kind of very sophisticated 
animism, in which even one’s relation to physical objects requires putting one’s 
self in the position of the object—as though the object were another human 
being. ‘The earliest objects are social objects,” he said, “and all objects are at 
first social objects. Later experience differentiates the social from the physical 
objects, but the mechanism of the experience of things over against the self as an 
object is the social mechanism.’’ ? Our cognition of the external world first arises 
in separating it from ourselves by taking the role of others who have already 
made this separation. Conscious behavior is thus at bottom a social act and its 
underlying function is the “conversation of gestures,” the expression of needs 
through symbols held in common. The lonely astronomer is thus just as much 
a social creature as the politician. He gives his stars personalities, so to speak. 
He looks at the star as though the star were looking at him. 


seme its Hegelian language, Mead’s concept of role-taking has called atten- 
tion to the study of human behavior, and especially of learning, as a com- 
municative process. With respect to the learned behavior of the American school 
child it is easy to see how Mead’s description may offer a useful statement of 
many of the kinds of problems to be encountered. With the multiplicity of 
cultural backgrounds which characterizes this nation, a suitable ‘generalized 
other” is much more difficult to find than in most cultures. The child no sooner 
finds what he considers the appropriate role towards himself than his social 
environment changes and he gets into trouble. The perspective of the teacher 
would thus be improved if he quit asking what kind of child the student 4s, 
what is he really like, and instead asked who are the others whose role he is 
taking, what kind of a person is he ¢rying to become. This sort of approach, 
as shall be presently shown, is only a beginning and can today be pursued far 
beyond the stage at which Mead left it. But even in this stage it represents a 
revolutionary change from the educational attitudes of the past. 

1 George H. Mead, The Philosophy of the Act (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938), p. 610. 

2 Ibid., p. 428. 
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In more recent years Mead’s concepts have received supplementation and 
elaboration from other sources. One of these is the Lewinian school of “group 
dynamics research.” Another is the “sociometry” of J. L. Moreno, whose tech- 
niques of “psychodrama” and “‘sociodrama” represent therapeutic efforts to 
change personalities by inducing flexibility in taking one’s own and others’ 
roles. But the most recent and perhaps most formidable development in this 
direction has been the work of the so-called “action theorists,” represented by 
such thinkers as Talcott Parsons, Edward Shils, and Robert Bales.? These sci- 
entists have distinguished symbolic from purely behavioristic mechanisms of 
adjustment and have tried to account for socialization as a way of learning to 
play satisfactory roles—a process which is seen as continuous from the early 
“cathectic-evaluative” mechanisms of our pre-symbolic childhood. The close 
relationship between symbolism, “consciousness,” and “social adjustment”’ is thus 
being increasingly perceived; and many more specific theories and findings may 
be expected from such research in the next few years. 

The emphasis in these trends is on the interpersonal determinants of be- 
havior, a subject to be treated again in discussing the Sullivanian school of 
psychiatry. Considered interpersonally, behavior must in some sense be regarded 
as a dramatic activity; its function is at least in part manipulative and its aim 
is to send messages which will bring at least appropriate, if not desirable, social 
responses. The ability to behave this way on a sophisticated plane is probably 


a function of man’s capacity to symbolize. This capacity, still largely a mystery, 
has nevertheless become the subject of increasing attention and evaluation in 
the past few years. It is for this reason that we shall next turn to the theories 
of the late Trigant Burrow whose physiological and medical analysis of sym- 
bolism has been in some ways more directly related to behavioral semantics. 


2. PHYLOANALYSIS 


NE of the more interesting treatments of the role of symbolism in human 

behavior has come from thirty years of study by the Lifwynn Foundation 
of Westport, Connecticut, under the scientific direction of Trigant Burrow. 
Burrow was one of America’s first Freudian analysts and also one of the first 
to break with Freud and join the heretical parade. Feeling that Freud’s inter- 
pretations of behavior disorders were inadequate, Burrow developed his own 
system of “phyloanalysis” which “regards the neurosis as an internal tensional 
disorder that affects mankind throughout” and whose “therapeutic emphasis is 
directed toward a basic physiological reorientation of the total organism in rela- 
tion to the total environment.” * Drawing upon the findings of holistic physi- 

3 Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils (ed.), Toward a General Theory of Action (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951). 


* Trigant Burrow, The Biology of Human Conflict (New York: Macmillan, 1937), 
p. 419. 
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ologists like Coghill and Lashley, Burrow postulated a normal state of the human 
organism based on its phylogenetic development—a state of harmony, balance, 
and equilibrium. The villain which has thrown modern man off this state was 
held to be the set of symbolic social relationships which grew up after the 
Renaissance and which emphasized the ego (the “I-persona’”’) and the special 
“cortical, symbolic identity” of the individual to the neglect of the rest of his 
body. While in fact representing only a ‘‘secondary, peripheral system of the 
organism,” the “I-persona’”’ has usurped the function of the organism as a whole, 
creating the modern neurotic man. 

While Burrow’s therapeutic prescriptions seem to be based on some kind of 
“natural man,’ “healthy animal’ ideal—and are thus subject to considerable 
criticism by semanticists, his stress on the symbolic causes of human pathology 
placed his close to the views of Korzybski—a proximity Burrow refused to ac- 
knowledge. In Burrow’s eyes the balance-sheet on language was about even. 


But if through his acquirement of the symbolic faculty man is endowed 
with a tremendous asset, if through his facility of symbolic abstraction 
he has lifted himself to heights infinitely beyond the level of other ani- 
mals, he has by the same token incurred very heavy liabilities—liabilities 
so heavy that it may be truly said that man has descended as far below 
the animals as he has risen above them.® 


To Burrow it was 


evident that in supplanting the brain’s total function with the partitive 
activation of the symbolic segment, man, as an individual and as a com- 
munity has artificially substituted an artifact of behavior for the primacy 
of the organism’s behavior as a phylic and unitary whole.® 


Not only the language of man, but his values, feelings, attitudes and postures 
are thus subject to this pathological symbolic influence. “Under the tyrannical 


domination of this spurious persona, the very organs of one’s body become 
sick.” 7 


igs RELEVANCE of Burrow’s argument to our present discussion lies in its 
suggestions, backed by considerable clinical and laboratory evidence, that 
wide and unsuspected ranges of our behavior are symbolically determined; and 
that many neurotic, psychotic, and somatic disturbances may be due to the 
restrictions and directives of our “artificial” symbolic life. The other part of 
Burrow’s argument—that somehow organic wholeness can be restored merely 
by destroying this symbolic tyranny—seems to this writer highly questionable. 
There is no evidence that the underlying curative processes which are relied 


5 Trigant Burrow, The Neurosis of Man (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949), p. 71. 
6 Ibid., p. 296. 


1 [bid., p. 299. 
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upon to correct the symbolic distortions and imbalances are not themselves sym- 
bolic—that they are not just a different kind of dramatic and linguistic be- 
havior. It is doubtful that man can actually save himself by some supposed 
return to nature because his distinctive attribute as a species is that he is trained 
to substitute symbols for nature. Nevertheless we may be thankful to Burrow 
for pointing out how far away from “nature” we have actually moved and how 
communicative even our bodies have become. The next task is to examine a 
contemporary system of psychology which has capitalized heavily upon the 
possibilities opened by such men as Mead, Moreno, and Burrow for explaining 
man as a communicating animal. 


3. INTERPERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ITHIN the traditions of psychoanalysis and especially clinical psychology a 

new approach to human behavior has been emerging in the past few years. 
The psychobiology of Adolf Meyer made the first systematic attempt after Freud 
to view the human being as a whole person and to unite biology with psychiatry. 
In contrast to Burrow, Meyer argued that the use of symbols and meanings 
(“mentation”) provided the integration of the personality and his “grasp of 
reality.” § Meyer's concepts were adopted by William Alanson White (1870- 
1937) who founded the Washington School of Psychiatry. White felt that the 
science of psychiatry should not be oriented solely in the mental hospital, but 
that its principles applied to life generally and to the whole business of human 
affairs. White thus could not divorce his interest in personal pathology from 
his knowledge of society and could not avoid the application of his psychiatric 
thinking to the most crucial social situations. The person carrying the thinking 
of Meyer and White to its greatest fulfillment was the late Harry Stack Sullivan 
who became the main figure of the Washington School of Psychiatry and whose 
name is by now permanently attached to the interpersonal explanation of per- 
sonality. 

Sullivan believed that human beings, more than any other species, were 
social creatures. They are “born young,” in the first place; they are physio- 
logically less mature, more helpless, at delivery than any other organisms, and 
thus are more dependent on the adults who bear and care for them. This un- 
usual dependence on the adult makes the human unusually anthropocentric in 
his reactions to the environment. Just as animals react defensively to storm clouds 
and crackling leaves, the human infant is most appalled by any disturbance in 
the adult who mothers him. For this reason the key concept in Sullivan’s repertoire 
of psychological categories is anxiety. The worried parent “transmits” his con- 

8 Harry Stack Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1953), p. 9. 

® Ibid., p. 10. 
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cern and uncertainty to the child; the slight hesitations, changes of voice and 
barely noticeable ineptitudes of the anxious mother are storm warnings to the 
child—who then becomes uncertain and anxious himself. It is thus of perma- 
nent importance to the child that he gets mother to do the desired and expected 
thing; and the more unsure the child is, the more he will experiment to evoke 
some kind of reliable and consistent behavior from his protector. It is necessary 
for the child to adopt those modes of behavior which, in the long run, provoke 
the greatest number of satisfying and anxiety-removing responses from the 
significant adults in his life. 

Human behavior therefore has a very early inception in the context of inter- 
personal relations. Sullivan emphasized 


the realization that the field of psychiatry is neither the mentally sick indi- 
vidual, nor the successful and unsuccessful processes that may be observed 
in groups and that can be studied in detached objectivity. Psychiatry, in- 
stead, is the study of processes that involve or go on between people. The 
field of psychiatry is the field of interpersonal relations, under any and all 
circumstances in which these relations exist. It was seen that a personality 
can never be isolated from the complex of interpersonal relations in which 
the person lives and has his being.!® 


This stress on the interpersonal determinants of the personality forced Sullivan 
to pay major attention to those learned responses which most directly affect the 


interpersonal situation of the child. And this led him to an interest in language 
and symbolism. 


ECAUSE symbolism is interpersonal in its origins and functions, Sullivan 
denied the conventional view that it develops as a relatively late manifesta- 


tion which somehow gets superimposed on an already formed non-symbolic per- 
sonality. 


Perhaps the first time anything happens it is non-symbolic. But from the 
very beginning the cooperation of older people is necessary for infantile 
survival ; and from the very beginning the potent influence of anxiety per- 
mits the organization of experience, prevents the organization of experi- 
ence, or gradually shoos the direction of 30 sarge into approved chan- 
nels. Thus it is quite obvious that a great deal of what goes on by the 
time one is a year old, even if it is inborn, is very highly symbolic. . . . 
I am afraid that, for or purposes, all human behavior so purely and 
unquestionably manifests the organization of experience into what are in 
effect signs—whether signals or symbols—that an attempt to discriminate 
intelligibly in human behavior between what is symbolic and what is non- 
symbolic is far more misleading than it is helpful. Therefore, without 
denying that there may be purely nonsymbolic performances in human 
beings, I would say that for the purposes of psychiatric theory I am con- 


10 Tbid., p. 10. 
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cerned exclusively with covert and overt symbolic activity—that is, with 
activity influenced by the organization into signs of previous experience 
in terms of satisfaction, or in terms of avoiding or minimizing anxiety. 


Although Sullivan’s development of his theories was far more complicated and 
elaborate than can be presented here, it can be granted that his psychiatric 
approach required explaining the growth of personality in terms of the early 
symbolic interacting relationships of the child with his significant adults. 

Sullivan’s evidence for his views was derived largely from his clinical im- 
pressions and never emerged in a highly systematic or scientific form. In the last 
few years, however, a number of research methodologists and clinical experi- 
menters have been attempting to set up measurement apparatuses and to give 
operational meaning to the study of interpersonal behavior. Robert Bales, Herbert 
Thelen, W. R. Bion, and H. A. Murray have been making pioneering contribu- 
tions towards the identification of intragroup variables and the refinement of 
diagnostic tools. A culmination of some of their work has appeared more recently 
in the project of the Kaiser Foundation Psychological Laboratory of Oakland, 
California. Under the research direction of Timothy Leary, Hubert Coffey, Ralph 
La Forge, and others, a new “multilevel” conception of the personality has been 
developing which gives the variables of social interaction a priority they have 
never enjoyed in any rigorous psychological system. 


HE KAISER experimenters have made clear the clinical and philosophical path 
they are treading. In the words of Leary and Coffey, they are 


following Sullivan . . . emphasizing the interpersonal aspects of behavior, 
and . . . making the assumption that the essence of human happiness and 
despair, success and failure, centers in the manner in which the person 
consistently sees, symbolizes, and communicates with others.!? 


In their efforts to make Sullivan’s concepts “operational,” the Kaiser researchers 
have proceeded through a gross empiricism which has accepted and correlated 
the various kinds of data on which the various rival systems of psychology 
(Freudian, behavioristic, gestalt, etc.) have been built. The various “levels” of 
data include the specifically interpersonal (i.e. the overt reactions an audience has 
to a subject and a subject to his audience), the directly conscious (i.e. the way 
the subject sees himself as revealed in questionnaires) and the classical uncon- 
scious (i.e. the material evoked from a Thematic Apperception Test or from 
therapeutic diagnosis). All these “multi-level” data have been accepted for 


11 Harry Stack Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1953), p. 186. 


12 Timothy Leary and Hubert S. Coffey, “Interpersonal Diagnosis: Some Problems 
of Methodology and Validation,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, L (1955), 
p. 111. 
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precisely what they are, namely, data, and the job has been to see what could be 
made out of them. The new system has itself been expressed in a “descriptive 
behavioristic terminology” in which inferences to unobservable entities or con- 
ditions have been tabooed ; clinical diagnosis has been made so ‘‘automatic’’ that 
an ordinary clerk can do it, as nothing more is involved than distributing the 
behavioral data along pre-designed scales and making the required computations. 
Observed reports, specially constructed check-lists and some standard personality 
tests have been the structuring instruments through which the data have been 
solicited and filtered. 

Despite the eclectic nature of this methodology, interpersonal influences are 
believed to reign throughout the evidence received. Even where so-called “‘un- 
conscious” material is accredited (as with the Thematic Apperception Test), the 
interpretation is made in terms of the “interpersonal security operations” which, 
by definition, are involved. And the validating criterion so far used has been 


obviously interpersonal, that is, the behavior of patients under group-therapy. 
As Leary has written, 


The empirical unit by which social interactions are categorized is called 
the interpersonal reflex—defined as the social impact which the subject's 
action has on the other person. In discussing this, I have tried to stress 
the automatic and often involuntary way in which human beings ‘train’ or 
provoke others to react in consistent ways.!% 


Thus it is in the study of the life-long attempts of people to “train’’ other people 
to regard them in a certain way, that the dynamics of human behavior, as purely 
human, are to be sought. 


It is easy to tie this concept of behavior to that of role-playing, as Leary 
has done. 


Almost everyone manifests certain role patterns which he automatically 
assumes in the — of each significant other person in his life. These 
roles are probability tendencies to express certain interpersonal purposes 
with significantly higher frequency. The person may be quite unaware of 
these spontaneous tendencies—to complain to his wife, whe stern with his 
children, to boss his secretary, to depend on the office manager. . . . When 
evidence is obtained that he consistently and routinely ion to favor cer- 
tain mechanisms with one person significantly more than can be explained 
by chance, and tends to pull certain responses from others to a similar 
degree, then a role relationship can be said to exist. 


And equally it becomes possible to explain large portions of behavior as sym- 
bolic or communicative acts. 


18 Timothy Leary, “The Theory and Measurement Methodology of Interpersonal Com- 
munication,” Psychiatry, XVIII (1955), p. 161. 
14 Ibid., p. 156. 
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The concern at this level is what one person communicates to another. A 
father, for example, may employ one or one thousand words to refuse his 
child’s request. The mode, style and content of the two rejecting expressions 


may be very different, but their interpersonal purpose is the same— 
rejection.15 


| Panel metaphor of “train” could perhaps be more vividly expressed as 
“send messages.” For message-sending is the peculiarly human form of 
training which human beings inflict on one another: it involves educing appro- 
priate responses from others by symbolic behavior. The purpose is to get other 
people to accept the subject as such and such a kind of person. The desired 
reputation of the subject may be socially favorable, as in the case of most normal 
people, or even downright anti-social (e.g. detestable, hateful), as with some 
(but not all) pathological people. But in any case, by his choice of messages, 


techniques and roles, the individual takes (at least on a ~ nmon sense basis) 


some measure of self-determining responsibility for what society thinks of him 
and does to him. He cannot in any valid sense blame others for their reactions 
to him, for he himself, as Leary has also emphasized, has manipulated these 
reactions, often with great skill.1* This concept of eliciting consistent social 
responses through symbolic exhibitions is likewise consistent with the belief in 
the unconsciously maneuvered consequences of behavior, so long professed by 


many of the Freudians. 


The work of the Kaiser Foundation psychologists is still in a crude beginning 
stage, although predictive validation has already been claimed with a number of 
personality “types.’” If the communicative metaphor has applicability, however, 
it is easy to see why psychiatric nosology is immensely more difficult than the 
usual organic diagnosis. Just as in any national language there are an indefinite 
number of ways of saying the same thing, so the symbolic repertoire for training 
others to respond in the same way (or sending the same behavioral message about 
oneself) may be widely fluctuating and at times even completely deceiving to 
one who does not know the “code.’’ It follows, of course, that the statistical 
results of a person’s behavior—preferably gathered over a long period and in 
a variety of social situations—are much more telling indices of the fundamental 
life-long messages of a person than any immediate or specific act. Behavior, 
from this point of view, must nevertheless be not merely observed, like the 
movement of rats, but must be interpreted or “read,” as we read a book or have 
so long “read” other human faces, But to “read” behavior this way requires a 
knowledge of the language in which the behavior is “written’’—of the “play” 
in which the “role” is cast. And there is no dictionary for this “language,” no 
script for the “play.” For almost every person the “code” is in part unique, 
wih, p. 148. 

18 Ibid., p. 158. 
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private and secret. The diagnostician must usually rely on the statistical results 
to get the first clues; then by painstaking observation and collation, the be- 
havioral techniques may be eventually “deciphered.” 


4. EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


T Is NOW time to discuss the possible educational consequences of the theories 
and research which have here been reviewed. The hope is to suggest at least 
one possible new way of judging student and teacher behavior—a way that 
follows consistently from broad interests of behavioral semantics. 

To look upon human behavior as in part a role-taking, message-sending 
or training enterprise is to place great weight upon the early years of socializa- 
tion when the child is going to school. The first school years loom especially 
important, because it is then that the child begins to find the sort of ‘‘generalized 
other” which adequately represents the community in which he will spend his 
life. It is in this period, with the teachers (those strange substitute parents) and 
with a social and psychological cross-section of his peers, that he begins to 
develop that flexibility of response and maneuver which will determine how 
well he will get the world to accept him for what he wants to be. 

Classical education was not well equipped to recognize this situation, as it 
assumed the existence of underlying “‘souls,” “personalities,” or “minds” which 
simply were what they were and which merely learned how to express or to 
conceal themselves as a result of education. The experimentalist revolution was 
a long step forward from the traditional conceptions, because it stressed the 
importance of the activity factor in shaping the personality. By attributing char- 
acter and mind-making powers to problem-solving behavior and to social inter- 
actions, the pragmatist called attention to the countless watersheds of human 
development which were encountered right in the classroom. Yet by its orienta- 
tion in the biological metaphor to describe the process of education, pragmatism 
still looked for some kind of animal-like reality inside the child, some quantity 
of strain or tension for whose decrease learning would be the instrument. The 
experimentalists were on the right path in regarding language and knowledge 
as instrumental to the satisfaction of needs, but they too often construed this 
satisfaction as the attainment of some measurable release of stress by the organ- 
ism. Childs has, for example, interpreted the “biological approach” of experi- 
mentalism as meaning that 


The organism must constantly act so as to bring about adjustments favor- 
able to its own interests. . . Biologically a need is seen in that redistribu- 
tion of energies which upsets the equilibrium of the organism-environment 
relationship and results in a vital tension. When such a disturbance occurs, 
the organism acts to reduce the strain.17 


17 John L. Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism (New York: 
The Century Co., 1931), p. 72. 
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— COMMUNICATIVE approach suggested here would, on the other hand, per- 
ceive satisfaction as (at least often) involving only the successful completion 
of a message, the manipulation of an appropriate social response. It differs from 
the experimentalist criterion in that it denies that any reduced tension is neces- 
sarily involved; the message has, to use Allport’s expression, a ‘functional 
autonomy” which supersedes any genetic factors of a physiological kind. One 
has only to look at the many pathological people who become anxious only when 
they are not in trouble and whose success with messages and roles succeeds in 
aggravating rather than diminishing their measurable organic tension. These 
people, along with the rest of us, simply have something important that they 
want to say to the world. Depending on what they have to say (about them- 
selves), the success of their communication must be judged by what other people 
do to them—and successful reciprocation may range from love and esteem to 
hate and infamy. 

One of the main insights which has come out of the interpersonal study of 
behavior is that so many humans, in the course of a lifetime of vicissitudes, be- 
come so remarkably skilled and artistic in evoking consistent responses from 
others. Trouble comes when they judge their results by the demands of a 
society which may regard them as total failures—overlooking, as Leary has 
stressed, the talent and ingenuity by which they managed to fail so well. Modern 
education, then, should make an effort to appreciate better the clever machinery 
by which students (and teachers!) attain their (often unconscious) interpersonal 
ends—however tragic or anti-social they may be. It has been the custom to 
appraise only the results of this machinery and to ignore the skill required in 
its operation. A greater awareness by the teacher and student of the symbolic 
“genius” that it often takes to become known as a “delinquent,” “a trouble 
maker,”’ or even “a square” will indicate a wealth of hidden resources which 
might then be more easily turned into constructive social directions. There is a 
bit of irony in the fact that a person who shows amazing deftness in evoking 
social scorn should himself come to accept society’s judgment that he is a fool. 


5. THE TEACHER’S TASK 


gw CHIEF psychological and educational problem is to investigate the direc- 
tion and dynamism of these message-sending patterns which usually develop 
early in life. The teacher, being concerned with the survival of our society and 
the preservation of its values, must come to judge his students’ “messages” 
accordingly. He must not ask “What kind of student is he?”, but “What kind 
of person is he trying to say he is?” “And is this message as sent by this par- 
ticular student, a healthy one for our society? And, if it is not, what can be done 
to change it? What put him in the habit of sending this message in the first 
place?” Questions like these, which have long been intuitively asked by many 
good teachers, would give a new angle to educational evaluation and diagnosis. 
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They would make the student’s behavior more changeable in the teacher's eyes. 
They would remove him from the obloquy or fortune of an absolute status and 


give him the benefit of having choices, options, and alternatives in his future 
growth. 


At the same time, such a communicative psychology will give new needed 
force to the experimentalist injunction to have the student understand and accept 
the consequences of his acts. There‘is a kind of sentimentalism in American 
education which regards too many students as merely sick, unable to change 
and non-responsible for what happens to them. Once the student’s personality 
is removed from the limbo of some metaphysical ‘‘self’’ or from the rigid deter- 
minism of ecological forces, and is regarded as merely the total configuration of 
his interpersonal communicative acts, his ability to change will be more respected. 
The ordinary wisdom commonly regards people as more free and responsible for 
what they say than for what they are. This, of course, is a subtle and complex 
problem, but the question can be seriously raised whether we have not too long 
taken people to be what they say they are rather than simply as saying what they 


say they are. A reorientation here would at least allow the teacher to agree with 
Leary that 


The idea of self-determination removes the protective devices of projection 
and externalization, giving in return a priceless, but often unwelcome, gift 


of personal power. If you made yourself and your world, then you can 
change yourself and your world. Since your own interpersonal communica- 
tions have woven the unique tapestry of your life, then you are the only 
one who can create or change the pattern. The responsibility for the past 
and the endowment for the future are in your hands.18 


Lest this point of view be over-interpreted to say that human being are com- 
pletely “free,” we should be aware of the obvious limiting conditions to any 
person’s “training privileges.’ One's physical size and shape, his ethnic identity, 
and the whole complex of hereditary and cultural influences which affect him 
are clearly ‘facts’ which he can’t do much about and which place a tether on 
the range of social reactions he can provoke. But within the circle of this tether 
there are still many possibilities. If an individual says “Society mistreats me 
because I have dark skin,” the proper answer is, ‘Yes, you are right. Society does 
mistreat you because of your dark skin. But it also mistreats you in the way it 
does because you have trained it to respond to your dark skin in the way it does.” 
It is certainly true that in certain cultural climates some form of social ‘‘mis- 
treatment” is inevitable for this individual, but we must not forget that even in 
the most oppressive situations, there is far more variance of social response 
possible than many victims of these situations find it comfortable to admit. 

The goal of the school to train our future democratic citizens makes the 
acknowledgment of self-responsibility extremely urgent. In a world in which 
“Wis Somacte 16. 
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authoritarian leadership threatens the survival of democracy, the principle of 
self-determination (however troublesome its metaphysical status) becomes of 
the foremost ethical importance. Full acknowledgment by the citizens in our 
democracy of their own responsibility for ‘the state of the Union”—for depres- 
sion or prosperity, for war or peace—is an imperative educational objective. 
When the American people come to admit that they themselves have partly 
trained their leaders or even their enemies to do what they have done to them, 
the prospect for a more responsible and informed electorate will rise. It is 
already evident that the “bad reputation” of America in much of the world is 
not to be ascribed to some “‘badness’”’ in America but to the fact that we have 
effectively communicated a set of messages which provoke rejection. If Americans 
were just a “bad lot” they could hardly be blamed for it or expected to change; 
consequently many Americans rather prefer to think they are “bad.” But since 
they are just ¢raining the world to think they are “bad,” the responsibility is 
fully theirs. Once we regard even our most powerful political and economic 
trends as being in part “messages” we are sending abroad, our frequent fatalism 
about their effects may also be lifted. 








GENERAL SEMANTICS IN AN INTER- 
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Integration of Knowledge 
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I. THE PROBLEM OF ORIENTATION TO THE INCREASING COMPLEXITIES 


i crisis in higher education, of which informed Americans are becoming 
aware, is demanding action on several fronts. As the advancing waves of 
students arrive, certain old problems and issues must be resolved, or at least 
squarely met, lest the public cease to support the present structure of this nation’s 
educational system. One respect in which colleges are open to attack is the quality 
of the college graduate and the sort of leadership which he is able to give. In 
a world of more rapid and fundamental change and increasing complexity than 
ever before, the products of the colleges are becoming less and less adequate. 

The inadequacy of the graduate is not so apparent at the practical, voca- 
tional, and professional levels as it is in his work and responsibility as a citizen, 
in his ability in human relations, and his integrity as a person. He seems espe- 
cially unable to evaluate his problems, which are frequently of a global dimen- 
sion; in his confusion he tends to over-simplify; he is especially inept in his 
reception of information and as a communicator. He is neither sufficiently 
flexible nor stable; he is impulsive; he says both too much and too little; his 
mental health is often a matter of genuine concern; in the areas of human prob- 
lems his imagination and ingenuity are limited. 

Much the same may be said of his instructor—perhaps even more em- 
phatically. In the process of becoming a specialist in a narrow segment of 
knowledge, the future professor has remained innocent of the harmonies of the 
universe about him; his knowledge outside of his specialty is verbal and not 
genuine. As he becomes more narrowly specialized, or as he becomes more 
theoretical, he becomes less competent in general. As the over-verbalized in- 
tellectual he is particularly insensitive to the sensitive and dynamic youth before 

* Dr. Murray, author of The Speech Personality (1937, 1944) and co-author of 
Integrative Speech (1953), is Director of the School of Speech, University of Denver. 


Dr. Perdue, who has written widely on the administration of higher education, is Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, University of Denver. 
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him; he often does not know how to release the creative power for learning 
present in his classroom group; he is often wedded to a very limited method- 
ology of instruction ; he relies too exclusively upon the lecture, quiz, and research 
paper; he is usually stuffy and uninteresting when he does lecture his captive 
groups; he often carries a heavy load of fear, or complacency, or both; he is 
of little use to his community; generally his spiritual and esthetic life is rather 
meager. 

The chief reason for this condition appears to be that fundamental core of 
liberal learning as it exists and is taught in this strange new world of science 
and technology which man has brought about. But paradoxically it is a world 
for which human beings are not prepared and to which their nervous systems 
are not oriented. With the continuous multiplication of new data, the college 
curriculum has had to become more and more fractionated in some areas and 
more and more abstract in others to encompass the results of research. In several 
respects it has become impossible for a student to come out of his four years 
with a whole picture that has any validity and to be able to comprehend and 
evaluate the things in the universe which affect him. The floods of verbalism 
and high-order abstractions which he is asked to digest in his survey courses 
leave him with much half-true if not false information. What impact that is 
made tends to build an orientation around words instead of around the realities 
with which he must deal. 


II. CONSEQUENCES OF VERBAL FRAGMENTATION 


N HIS EFFORT to build word structures and definitions which satisfy his in- 

structor the student tends to ignore the vast and deep reaches of the silent 
and invisible. Both the smaller and the greater dynamic structures of the uni- 
verse escape him. As he becomes enamored with words he tends to talk more 
and more and say less and less, and to get farther and farther away from his 
world of reality. The brighter students tend to become theoretical and over- 
verbalized; the other students simply learn to manipulate enough appropriate 
terms to pass their courses, and they are left with vast areas about which they 
do not communicate at all. 

Competency and mental health require that thinking should be predom- 
inantly concrete and specific, and that there be a secondary effort at all times 
to connect the concrete data with their philosophical implications. However, 
the current standard curriculum constantly accentuates a split between the two. 
Physics and biology are too frequently taught by persons who do not see or 
care about their philosophical implications; social sciences and the humanities 
are far too verbal; the fine arts are often completely split from their roots in 
the natural and social sciences. There are no organizing and unifying bases for 
the whole curriculum which will permit the thoughtful student to make sense 
out of his universe and evaluate his own experiences and those of others. 
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III. ORDERING THE UNIVERSE RELATIONALLY 


— of these intricate problems which face the student and his instructor, 
we are proposing an interdisciplinary Laboratory to develop methods toward 
meeting the situation above described. The chief aim of the Laboratory on 
Integration Methodology would be to initiate the rebuilding of the general 
education aspects of the college curriculum to meet these needs. The members 
of the Laboratory would work on the problems of integration in their areas, and 
they would prepare the results for publication. New channels of communication 
would weld the basic disciplines together. The members of the Laboratory, for 
example, would work upon the misunderstandings and the poor communication 
between the social anthropologists and the social psychologists, the biologists and 
the physicists, the historians and the biologists, the mathematicians and the gen- 
eral semanticists and linguistics, the scientists and the religionists. 

Such barriers between disciplines may possibly give way under the approach 
here described. The members will work toward the reorganization of their 
areas on the basis of known variables which cut horizontally through all knowl- 
edge and information from the smallest entities in the atom to the greatest 
entities beyond the heavenly galaxies, These variables as outlined by L. L. 
Whyte, Alfred Korzybski, with implications from Albert Einstein and others, 
seem to be (1) process and change, but with (2) order, sequence, patterning, 
(3) generation and regeneration, formation and reformation, (4) function, 
intercorrelations, simultaneities, and parallelisms, which in turn imply (5) 
regularities, dynamic structure, and relations. All of these would focus upon 
the conditions which make for the adjustment, survival, and development of man. 

This ordering of the universe at all levels, these ‘invariances under trans- 
formation,” may, for example, be seen in the perpetuation of the species; in the 
relation of the histamines to the allergies; in the climates of different regions; 
in the rise and fall of nations, governments, and cultures; in the careers of men; 
in problems of the family, industry, and education; and apparently in all 
actualities with which men must deal from astronomy to zoology. 

When in most of his college courses the information and data are presented 
from the standpoint of these variable-constants the student will gradually be- 
come able to put his college experiences into a coherent dynamic whole. He will 
become oriented to relations and change; he will have a basis to transcend defini- 
tion and verbalism; he will be able to ascertain probabilities and to evaluate. 
In thus disciplining him virtually to transcend himself he may come to search 
for relations (many at invisible and inferential levels), to see things whole, the 
better to blossom into his full competency and creativity. 


1 Garrett Hardin's article, “The Meaninglessness of the Word ‘Protoplasm,’"’ (ETC., 
XIII, 193-208 {Spring 1956]), provides an excellent illustration of an insight derived 
from such an interdisciplinary approach. 
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IV. THE ANALOGUE FACTOR 


IX the intense effort to specialize scholars have tended to stress minute differ- 
ences. The marvelous advances in physical science applications today testify 
to their effectiveness. But this vertical stratification within disciplines has at the 
same time brought a neglect of the equally important training to see similarities 
between the various disciplines. The atrophy of the ability to think horizontally 
has impaired whole dimensions of the relating, symbolizing, and evaluating 
functions. 

The ability to make comparisons and to establish correspondences seems to be 
the most basic behavior for predicting, inferring, and adjusting. But to see 
across departmental boundary lines one must carry comparing to a different 
order, to the level of analogy. Analogue thinking enables persons to relate en- 
tities horizontally; it makes possible the connecting of dynamic structures from 
the atom to the cosmos. To produce symbols and to communicate requires the 
thinking process not only to compare and to see simple analogies, but also to go 
to the level of figurative analogy and metaphor. Symbolizing ability thus has a 
direct relation through analogical thinking to comparison. Comparison directly 
links man’s adjustments through his unique verbalizing capacity to the physical 
world. 

The human nervous system serves as a bridge or communicating manifold 
between these structures and the content which emerges in languages and other 
media. What happens between sense impression and speaking, btween experi- 
ence and the symbolizing thereof, determines much of human achievement and 
adequacy. The individual should understand something of these processes and 
be on guard against disorders in his abstracting, comparing, and symbolizing. 
In so doing he must almost incessantly be checking his output of communication 
with the intake of information. This behavior must be ordered with a main 
focus upon the relations between verbal map and factual territory instead of 
upon language as such. 

Literature and the arts may be viewed as analogies to the basic fact-structures 
of the universe. Poetry, drama, music, pictures, with their various orders of 
abstracting, coincide more or less to the silent pictures and assumptions which 
were abstracted from the original “outside” fact-territories. “Truth” is the degree 
of correspondence between map and territory, between ‘‘art’” and those life ex- 
periences from which it is drawn. 


V. A LABORATORY ON INTEGRATION METHODOLOGY 


T Is doubtful whether the student and instructor can change their predomi- 
nantly verbal outlooks to predominantly factual outlooks without training in 
the second approach of this proposed Laboratory. The orientation desired is 
probably not possible without an understanding of the nature and functions of 
communication and symbolizing behaviors in oneself and others from whom the 
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individual receives information. Language must be seen in its function of 
promoting human adjustment and human relations. It must be seen as a part 
of behavior which goes on in the processing of information and data through 
the human nervous system of one person to the nervous system of another. The 
student must know how to deal with some of the hazards and interferences to 
this process in himself and others. He must become able to unravel confusions 
and misunderstandings as they range from the stages of observation and silent 
assumptions to the stages of reports to summaries and abstractions of still 
“higher” order. Otherwise he becomes so entangled verbally that he never sees 
the actual events and relations with which he must deal. He must particularly 
develop a scientific attitude toward the structure of language and other com- 
munication media so that he will constantly compare and check these to the 
fact-structures which they purportedly represent. He must be aware of the diff- 
culties which occur in the transmission of the cultural heritage not only from 
one person to another person but from the past generations to the present 
generation. 

The membership of the Laboratory might be made up of from thirty to 
forty faculty members from natural science, social science, humanities, commu- 
nication and administration, from the several leading colleges and universities of 
an area. Members from these areas would form the academic work committees. 
Several special resource persons may be brought in from outside the state as 
necessary. There would also be a group research director, an editor of the manu- 
scripts, and clerical assistants. Certain members would be selected to serve as 
observers, critics, and evaluators at each session. Visual aids and special services 
of the several institutions would be used as available. 

The Laboratory might meet weekly throughout the school year. Each session 
would require some four hours. Qualified members who do the necessary read- 
ing, papers, and other work could be given academic graduate credit at the 
sponsoring university, or they could work without credit. This work would be 
expected to be of direct value to their own effectiveness in their respective in- 
stitutions. 

The agenda for each of the thirty sessions would be designed to enable the 
members to make applications from their activities to their respective classrooms. 
The members would learn new methods from both the operation and the con- 
tent of the Laboratory. 

Each session would start with evaluation of the work of the Laboratory as 
it has thus far developed. Then would follow a succinct and down-to-earth 
lecture on integration methodology. Committees pertaining to the operation of 
the Laboratory would meet during the dinner period. Following this the five 
major academic committees would work on their respective curriculum problems. 
Each committee would then present a brief demonstration of teaching methods 
or units before the entire membership. The final period would consist of reports 
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of observers, critics, and evaluators of the work done by individuals, committees, 
and the Laboratory as a whole. Each person would leave his written reactions 
for summary and presentation at the beginning of the next session. The Labora- 
tory would probably tend to take over more and more of its own management 
as it progresses throughout the year. In its operation there would be much stress 
on non-directive methods for the development of its members and committees. 

The major work of the Laboratory would be carried through by assigning 
each member for work in two groups with different functions. Each professor 
would work upon his own area. The group would be homogeneous as to subject 
matter. There would be the traditional curriculum committees for physical sci- 
ence, biological science, social science, humanities, and communication. The 
function of these groups would be to agree upon the most fundamental struc- 
tures in their respective areas. 

Each member would also be assigned to a group which would be hetero- 
geneous and interdisciplinary in character. Here the aim would be to build the 
interdisciplinary units based upon the analogue approach. Each basic fact- 
structure in a particular area would have assembled parallel and analogous 
structures from each of the disciplines represented in the group. Methods for 
inducing student learning through these units would be evolved. 

The two sorts of groups would alternate in their meetings as necessary to 
complete the new units and reorganization of curriculum. Members would find 


that they would need the help of each other at many points in both committees. 
Thus each discipline would be permitted to throw light on each other discipline. 


VI. EXAMPLE OF AN INTERDISCIPLINARY UNIT 


ye LABORATORY would permit the specialists an opportunity systematically 
to devise units designed to encourage the student to put things together and 


reorient himself at new levels. The professors in the Laboratory would probably 
go through a growth corresponding to that which they would desire in their 
students. In administering the units the procedures in the classes might be 
similar to the procedures in the Laboratory. But in the Laboratory the aim would 
be to evolve some of the methods to use in the classes. Each “unit” evolved in 
the Laboratory would be a series of procedures to get the student to link his 
knowledges and himself and others together in new and enlarged patterns of 
meanings. These would be managed in such a way that the student would become 
a much more intensive researcher than now occurs in his learning efforts. 

To build such a unit would require at least six different specialists in diverse 
disciplines who would bring their areas into relationship analogically. The 
physicists would be asked to make one of the most fundamental structures in 
his area the basis for building the unit. For instance, this might be polarization, 
or gtavitation, or magnetism. Certainly, these will be considered as fundamental, 
since they permeate the universe. 
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If polarization were selected as the basis for the unit the biologist would be 
asked to find several of the most analogous structures he could to this in plant 
and animal life. He should have little difficulty in finding structures where 
positive and negative, attraction and repelling, were predominant characteristics. 
The social scientist or historian would be asked to find similar structures in the 
area of human organization, economics, and cultural dynamics; the psychologist 
would be asked to find corresponding structures related to personality behaviors ; 
the English literature specialist would find plays, stories, epics, essays, and novels 
wherein this structure was represented in the plots, situations, or otherwise; 
the art and music specialists would bring in further corresponding relationships 
from masterpieces in their areas; the professor of religion would add much in 
making the unit a harmonious whole. 

For each unit the group of specialists concerned would formulate the ques- 
tions about which the students would need to find information to bring to light 
the inherent harmony involved. This would require that each specialist select the 
most fundamental readings in his area for this purpose. Suggestions of individual 
and group activities of his students would be drawn up for use of the instructor. 
He would also be given assistance for his own research to build lectures as 
they might be necessary. But the whole unit would be administered in such a 
way that there will be a maximum of self-teaching. Students should be expected 
to come out with their own plays, sociodramas, monographs, poems, panels of 
pictures, musical compositions, and panel discussions which demonstrate a 
higher synthesis and deeper insights. These creative projects should focus in 
three questions: (1) What is important in this for me and my career? (2) What 
is important for us? (3) What is important in the relations revealed in this unit 
for human survival and development? 

The number of such individual and group research-creative units to be 
formed would depend upon the number which is necessary to build the habits 
of inquiry, the critical abilities, the creative powers, the communication skills, 
and the trend toward personal maturity which would be required. For this 
purpose the Laboratory should bring to bear the available methods of measure- 
ment and evaluation which may be applied. 


VII. BuILpING NEw AVENUES AND BRIDGES 


7. LECTURES in the faculty laboratory would fall into three tightly coherent 
series with each series building upon the other. In the first ten-week series 
the emphasis would be upon the arranging of curriculum material and subject 
matter in a new organization characterized by emphasis on process and change, 
on the connectedness of events particularly at the invisible and inferential levels, 
by the rhythms, patternings, and cycles from the smallest to the greatest en- 
tities accessible to investigation and understanding. What are the conditions— 
from the atoms to the galaxies, from part to whole and whole to part—which 
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make for the release of energy and life? For growth, survival, health, and de- 
velopment? For intelligence and imagination? What events accompany other 
events, what sub-cycles make up the larger patterns and repeat themselves at 
varying rates? In al! of the reaches from the sub-animal to animal to human 
groups? For the small and the great cataclysms of nature, for growth and catas- 
trophe in human affairs? There are enough data to give at least tentative answers 
to these and many, many other questions if properly organized and emphasized. 

These data would be put together through the intergroup communication 
which would be put into effect in the Laboratory, by the working within and 
among the groups which would be formed and re-formed from time to time. 
By putting natural scientist, humanist, and social scientist into systematic com- 
munication with each other the relationships as illustrated in such questions as 
those above may become more and more clear and significant. As specific data 


are brought to bear upon each other newly observed factual relationships will 
assume definite structure and coherence. 


VIII. To HELP THE STUDENT UNBLOCK HIMSELF 


4 INSURE Closer harmony and unification among the knowledges and factual 
areas concerned each group frequently would demonstrate and summarize its 
work before the entire Laboratory. For these demonstrations the groups should 
have available resource persons proficient in visual aids, sociodrama and role- 
playing, and in general semantics. It is assumed that the members will bring 
thorough and up-to-date knowledge of their own areas. 

Yet the desired communication among the various subject-matter specialists 
probably cannot be obtained without a rather rigorous disciplining in communi- 
cation understood and practiced in its deepest and vital functions. Language 
and symbolizing would be explained in their total setting of personality and 
groups as behaviors making for human adjustment and human relations. The 
semantic discipline whereby the obstructions to comprehension and evaluation 
of information because of inherent static language structures would be stressed 
throughout. There would be a disciplining of ability to check language struc- 
tures against their fact-structures as a further basis in making for an orientation 
to reality instead of an orientation to words in the classroom. 

That which happens in a human nervous system as it takes in information, 
organizes and evaluates it, formulates messages and transmits them to another 
nervous system, will be described. The semantic hazards, the self-induced diffi- 
culties to perception, the nature of misunderstandings, confusions, and commu- 
nication barriers would be of especial concern both as subject matter and in the 
operation of the Laboratory. The work would apply directly to the problems of 
study, organization, and communication in research papers and quizzes as well 
as the whole learning experience. The main over-all focus would be upon the 
methods whereby the student becomes able to pull himself together in regard 
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-to the whole range of information which he must assimilate; the flexibility he 
needs for a complex changing world; the stability and character which must 
be developed if he is to lead effectively and wisely. 

The ten lectures during the second series would bear mainly upon methods 
for the release of potential power in the classroom group and college community 
for learning. Here group dynamics will be joined to the relational and general 
semantic methodologies of the previous quarter. Communication in group 
development would be the central approach. Non-directive group methods and 
methods for organizing a group to control, direct, and evaluate itself will be 
presented. The silent, hidden, and unconscious factors in communication and 
agreement-making will be further explained with particular concern for the 
problems of the members in the Laboratory. 

The third series will emphasize methods for solving problems of communi- 
cation and learning in the contexts given above. Much of the work presented at 
this time will depend upon the problems which have arisen in the tasks of 
curriculum reorganization which the academic committees have encountered. A 
considerable stress will be given to the methods of testing and rating which 
will need to be assembled and devised for the new curriculum being developed. 
These methods will be applied to the members themselves and the group as a 
whole. 

The methodologies outlined above will be derived and synthesized from a 
number of the great leaders in the behavioral sciences and philosophies of the 
past half-century. The methodologies have their bases in the general semantics 
of Alfred Korzybski and his students; in the information theory of Norbert 
Wiener and Claude Shannon; in group dynamics of Kurt Lewin and his students ; 
in sociometry and sociodrama of J. L. Moreno; in non-directive individual and 
group psychology of Carl Rogers; in the communication theories derived from 
Fritz Kunkel, R. C. Cabot, George Herbert Mead, Susanne Langer, Ernest 
Cassirer, Charles Morris, Clyde Kluckhohn, Margaret Mead, and the communi- 
cation approach to mental health of Jurgen Reusch, and many others in the same 
deep stream. 





x DISCUSSION + 


“WHY AM I ALWAYS 
THE BRIDESMAID?” 


MARTIN S. JAMES * 


pe problems bothering me for a long time were posed in Dr. Joshua 
Fishman’s review of Language, Meaning and Maturity in the Spring 1956 
issue (ETC., XIII, 225-232). Is general semantics destined to play ‘‘merely” a 
popularizing role? Has it contributed or can it contribute to the various special- 
ized disciplines? Should general semantics discourse have a strictly scientific 
rigor? 

The questions beget other questions by their very terms. Should we begin 
with the “merely’’—with its suggestion of “nothing but’? (What, indeed, is 
wrong with popularizing? Or with adult education? What is science itself but 
the vulgarization—haute vulgarisation as the French say—of previously arcane 
knowledge?) Stew or not, should general semantics be regarded less as an 


according to time, need, and circumstances? Or we should begin by discussing 
“science’’ as contrasted with the humanities—those fields we still respect though 
they lack the rigor and exactness Fishman expects of psychology, linguistics, 
etc.? 

However we tackle it, I'm afraid the answer is frankly and proudly that 
general semantics is destined to appear in the popularizing role, so long as 
there is a job to be done of relating the so-called ‘‘purer” levels of knowledge 
and their endlessly ramified implications, to the equally ramified aspects of 
living. 

Perhaps it is because they are claimed to be disciplines that none of the 
logically coherent and highly systematized fields—not even the synthesizing ones 
like the “‘philosophy of science’ or “‘sociology of knowledge’’—has succeeded in 
exploring man’s activity seen as a whole as freshly, comprehensively, and spon- 
taneously as is done in the literature of general semantics. The very terms we 
are compelled to use—"discipline,” “field,” “'system,” etc.—contain a negative 
suggestion of limits, of boundaries unlawful to cross. General semantics is free 

* Assistant professor, department of art, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. James 


was associate editor, 1950-52, of trans/formation: arts, communication, environment. 
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of such inhibitions and creates an atmosphere of openness and permissiveness. 
Its osmotic effect on the scholarly domain will be attested by scores of witnesses. 

Thus the contributions of general semantics should not be weighed on the 
same scales as Ph.D. theses. When and if general semantics becomes strictly 
academic, in either the good or bad sense, its mission will be over. When and if 
systematic knowledge becomes as flexible as general semantics (by definition, I 
think it cannot), then our movement, like the state, will be ready to “wither 
away” and the Editors of ETC. can take a well-earned rest. 


_ bliss is not to be foreseen, at least in our lifetime. For “life” apart from 
science, that human activity not understood or encompassed by the rigorous 
disciplines, will necessarily, at any given time, be too complex and difficult for 
the prevailing scientific tools. So long as ‘‘science” and “‘life’’ are not co-extensive, 
their interaction will always lead to new relationships calling for a mediating 
viewpoint such as that of general semantics. 

It is not merely that general semantics is concerned with “‘life as it is lived.” 
It is that general semantics, as I understand it, is more deeply concerned than 
most disciplines can afford to be with the daily aspects of living and evaluating 
as they are related to the needs, purposes, and viewpoints of those who are 
caught up in the process of living. General semantics is thus not to be identified 
with the detached truth and system-building of the exact sciences. It is true that 


various practitioners in anthropology, psychology, and philosophy try to cope 
with life’s situational aspects, and that the personnel of these fields often over- 
laps that of general semantics. But it is understandable that such specialists, 
when functioning as general semanticists, feel freer as people to view the ob- 
server and the observed—the hitherto forgotten men of science—as people. 
It is no accident, then, that they follow the double standard noted by Fishman. 


N MY OWN field of art education I can speak with some assurance. Here it is 
customary to oppose scholarship in art history to the watered-down generali- 
ties (often trivial and inane) of art appreciation directed to the young and the 
Philistines. But neither serious art history nor popular art appreciation sufficiently 
heed what general semantics makes so clear: that before one can understand the 
value systems of an unfamiliar art and culture—be it modern, pre-literate, or 
medieval—one must, as a perceiver, perceive flexibly and be able to transform 
his assumptions about visual communication. To learn to see anew, to retrain 
responses unconsciously taken for granted during a lifetime and reinforced daily 
by one’s own culture is one of the most difficult tasks to be demanded of a human 
being. Both art history and art appreciation make this demand on the student. 
Art education has only partially faced the implications of contemporary 
thought, yet such awareness is necessary on all levels, elementary or advanced. 
It is especially esthetics which needs a good semantic shakeup, in spite of such 
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savants as Erwin Panofsky, whose painstaking scholarship and broad erudition 
combine with highly imaginative interpretation. For both freedom and discipline 
are needed to penetrate the cultural assumptions of another civilization—even 
the Renaissance, which we believe so close to “our own.” The persistence of the 
old-time philologist must be joined with the broad awareness of the cultural 
anthropologist and the suppleness of the mental gymnast. Art historians and 
estheticians, with a few exceptions like Meyer Schapiro and Rudolph Arnheim, 
have failed to draw to any degree from contemporary philosophy or the be- 
havioral sciences. Most estheticians are exceedingly primitive in their thinking 
and understand but little of the complex linguistic factors involved in any 
artistic act whatsoever. The perceiver, too, is largely ignored. The insights of 
general semantics could be an important shot in the arm to this conservative field. 
Here is not something that “nobody else can do as well,” but something hardly 
anybody else has tried to do or even asked to be done. 

Nor is it safe to assume that other areas of education and scholarship are so 
very different from art education and esthetics, for the people in charge of the 
young are for the most part semantically naive. It is not enough to influence the 
universities. The goal of general semantics will be neared only when, as Kor- 
zybski stated, sound evaluative processes are part and parcel of the conscious 
and non-conscious life of the child. Who else in education, and especially early 
childhood education, is ‘‘doing this as well’? Who is doing it at all? 

Dr. Fishman is right, of course, when he asks that hypotheses, hunches, or 
free association be clearly labeled as such. But an outlet for free and vigorous 
thinking there must be. Also for groping, as A. H. Maslow so vigorously argues. 
Science has always been nourished not only by hypothesis but by downright 
nonsense and fantasy. “Clear-cut and defensible meanings,” writes Garrett 
Hardin apropos of Susanne Langer, “only gradually crystallize out of a cloudy 
mother-liquor of metaphor” (ETC., XIII, 309 [Summer 1956]}). In our own 
time, for instance, a person broadly concerned with art, culture, and communi- 
cation will inevitably want to pierce the mystery as to the links between art, 
language, culture, and personality in any given civilization. It may be assumed 
that a given style of, say, African art is in some (perhaps remote) way related 
to the structure of a group’s language, if all cultural manifestations reflect, as 
we tend to believe they do, a way of organizing the world to our particular 
vision. The interconnections, however, seem to be so involved and difficult of 
proof that we shall no doubt flounder for decades, if indeed we are not barking 
up the wrong tree altogether. Well, most of us are growing older by the minute, 
and I for one am not willing to wait until 2500 A.D. for positive or negative 
proof of such hypotheses to appear on the pages of the American Anthropologist. 
I will settle for less than certainty. For self-contradiction if needs be. It will not 
be for the first time in the history of science. 

In an age of growing bureaucratization and routinization, it is important that 
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general semantics refuse to surrender to current trends and organize itself into 
a well-fenced academic corral. In this view, the role of general semantics is to 
stimulate and nurture and create a climate of thought. That is why, to change 
the metaphor again, general semantics, while operating a kind of marriage bureau 


among disciplines and accompanying many brides to the altar, is never herself 
the bride. 


FREEDOM OF WILL: 
AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 


D. B. ZILVERSMIT * 


HE ARGUMENT about “free will’ versus “determinism” has centered around 

the question as to whether a human being can choose to act (or choose to 
choose) in a free manner or whether his actions or choices are involuntary 
results of strict causal relationships between pre-existing conditions and the ac- 
tions or choices themselves, In other words, is a person free to decide whether to 
smoke or not to smoke, or is his decision invariably tied to the composition 
of his genes and the effects of his environment from the moment of concep- 
tion to the present date? This question, it appears, might be answered by an 
experiment. 

To simplify the question let us introduce the following terminology: Acts 
or choices derived from some sort of compulsion shall be designated as ‘‘com- 
pulsive” ; acts or choices in the absence of any compulsion shall be called “free 
choices” or actions from “desire.” In the majority of human behavior there is 
probably a dynamic opposition and interaction of ‘desire’ and “compulsion.” 
Depending on the relative magnitudes of the “desire’’ and “compulsion” there 
may be different degrees of freedom of choice or different types of choice. 
Whether or not a person can give up smoking depends on the relative strengths 
of his desire to give it up and his compulsion (addiction) to continue. A person 
who decides to give up smoking cannot prove by this act that he is exercising 
a freedom of choice. What appears to him as freedom may be the result of 
just another compulsion. In order to furnish proof of freedom one might devise 
an experiment in which the final action or choice is shown to be independent 
of a person’s relevant past and therefore also of any relevant compulsions. To 
illustrate this more clearly let us cite two examples: one in which the element 
of compulsion is minimized, and one in which it is accentuated. 

If Mr. A in New York were to consider giving up smoking, his final action 
would very likely be guided by considerations of health, cost, pleasure, and by 
drives at the subconscious level. However, his action would probably not be 
influenced by the amount of light from Mars or by the outcome of a dice game 


* Division of Physiology, University of Tennessee Medical Units, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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in San Francisco. If Mr. A, on the other hand, could prove his ability to base 
his actions on some “independent event” he would seem to have established 
(in this particular instance) his freedom to act in an overt manner not influ- 
enced by his personal history. Thus, if our subject referred his decision to 
smoke, or not to smoke, to the outcome of a coin-toss, he could show that his 
decision and subsequent action was independent of relevant-past factors. When 
Mr. A makes the choice—to smoke or not to smoke—he illustrates his ability 
to follow the directive of a coin, a random event not predictable from A’s rele- 
vant past. In order to avoid the criticism that A selected this particular experi- 
ment because of his known compulsion to follow directives of coins we shall 
assume that the choice of this particular type of independent event was made 
by someone else. Our contention is, then, that A has been able to show that he 
could consistently follow a course of action which had no possible causal rela- 
tion to his conscious feelings or his subconscious drives about smoking. 


i ORDER to demonstrate more clearly the difference between this ‘‘free’’ man 
and a different person under some sort of compulsion, let us repeat the 
same experiment with Mr. B, who has received the post-hypnotic suggestion 
that he must not give up smoking. Mr. B is not aware of this suggestion and 
for all he knows he is just as free as Mr. A. But what would be the results of 
the experiment? Both A and B decide that if “heads’’ should come up they will 
give up smoking, but on “tails” they will continue to smoke. The coin is tossed 
and a head comes up. Mr. A, with freedom of choice, proceeds to give up 
smoking. Presumably the experiment could be repeated at intervals over a long 
period of time and our ‘free’ man would smoke about half of the time if the 
coin was not biased. But how about B? If the post-hypnotic suggestion was 
strong and “heads” came up, there would be a great conflict between the desire 
to give up smoking and the compulsion to continue. Upon weekly repetition of 
the experiment one might predict that B would smoke more than half of the 
time. If his compulsion were much stronger than his desire to quit, he might 
continue to smoke with the attitude “I should like to give it up but I can’t.” 
If his compulsion were weaker B might succeed in giving up smoking at certain 
times after heads came up but not at others. In other words, the incidence of 
smoking would be a measure of the relative strengths of his “desires” and his 
“compulsions” or a measure of the ‘degree of freedom.” Thus, if a third sub- 
ject, C, were observed to smoke after every coin-toss, no matter what came up, 
one might set C’s freedom equal to zero. If C were observed to smoke or not 
to smoke according to the outcomes of the coin experiment, one would con- 
clude that he exhibited 100 per cent freedom. Most people would probably 
exhibit freedom values for given situations somewhere in between these two 
limits. The freedom value might not be the same from time to time even for a 
given situation since it would probably depend on the person’s health and state 
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of mind at the time of the experiment. If it were possible, however, to obtain 
an approximate measure of a person’s freedom value it might not only resolve 
a difficult philosophical problem but would also be of great practical interest. 
For example, a criminal with a high freedom value for a given socially un- 
desirable act might indeed be put in jail, whereas the one with a low value 


might be better treated by a psychiatrist. Why not get out the coins and start 
tossing? 


THE MONEY AND THE MESSAGE 


MARTIN S. DWORKIN * 


O™ OF THE SILLIEST ideas with which movie industrialists—especially on the 
exhibition end—like to stroke themselves is that “message” films cannot 
make a profit. All notions of using the force of the screen for good—or miti- 
gating its potentialities for harm—sooner or later come up against this “fact” 
of movie economics. The movies are designed to entertain, because that’s what 
the people want. The public pays, and the public chooses—entertainment. More- 
over, say some in the industry, this attitude is not to be lightly derided as mass 
hunger for circuses, while martyrs everywhere perish in flames which are spread- 
ing to consume us all. The people—especially the American people—do not like 
to be propagandized, and this is a wholesome feeling: something to be encour- 
aged, even by those do-gooders who will do anything to get better movies 
except buy tickets to support them once they are made. 

What is wrong with this argument isn’t its foundation on hard economic 
realities—as many sentimental critics of the movies seem to believe. There is 
no passage to any adequate understanding of cinema except by way of the box 
office. All discussions of aesthetic or educational considerations which do not 
assume and contend with the screen's industrial basis are less than meaningless. 
Great harm is done to the kind of discussion that is needed: that treats problems 
of quality and intention with constant regard to those of production, distribution, 
and exhibition before audiences—which can only be persuaded somehow to pay 
money to underwrite the massive costs of the whole process. 

The film is an art, a medium of expression, an instrument of persuasion, a 
language for communication, an experience for participation—all these and yet 
a myriad other things, to vast anonymous masses, separate publics of concern, 
and each of us alone, unique in our own personhood and history. But the art 

* Freelance photographer and writer, whose work has appeared widely in the U.S. 
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of the film—the most influential and characteristic art of our age—is founded 
on the techniques and logistics of industry, from the manufacture of the raw 
film stock to the complex merchandising required to get finished movies into 
theatres where they can be seen. Merely to make a film and leave it in cans in 
a vault, unseen by its potential audience, requires elaborate financing, large 
numbers of participating craftsmen, great resources of processes and equipment. 

When standards of artistic integrity and cinematic quality are developed for 
the movies with little relation to the actual nature and problems of the medium, 
the result is an easy snobbery or foggily aesthetic sentimentalism which does 
more harm than good, by evading the real issues which must be faced, and 
antogonizing the film people themselves. But the movie industrialists, who sup- 
posedly know the problems, can be as unrealistic in their comprehension of the 
true nature of cinema—unrealistic, i.e., or unconsciously cynical and irresponsible. 


T IS TRUE, for example, that the public prefers to be entertained, rather than 
harangued. Hence, it is not surprising that ‘message’ movies have failed to 
draw the public, when their messages have been poorly delivered. There are 
enough examples of films which have stated their good intentions in terms of 
good cinema—good art—to point the simple moral here: that what you say in 
films takes on its life and interest from the way you say it. A film that is merely 
a vehicle to transport some message, however worthy, will surely mire in bore- 
dom. It is a wonder, in fact, how some messages survive their filmic petrifica- 
tion. We may suppose, for example, that Christianity will outlast the current 
cycle of religious films, which seem bent on making the invisible voluptuously 
visible—and spiritually unbelievable. But we may suspect that this survival may 
be in spite of the films—although there may be some who, for a generation or 
two, await miracles which are heralded by off-screen choirs of crooners in heav- 
enly juke boxes, or who think that martyrs really live happily ever after in this 
wide-screen, multicolored world. 

The public comes to the movie theatres neither to be informed nor indoc- 
trinated. But the film industry cannot evade responsibility by assuming that 
learning or uncritical habituation does not take place simply because films are 
designed primarily to entertain. The really fundamental fact of the movie busi- 
ness is not that the public demands to be entertained, and will pay only rarely 
to be informed. All films are “message” films; al] films make propaganda— 
if only for day-dreaming; all films take sides somehow on the issue of ideological 
intentionality: whether the audience is to be treated as a mass, whose constituent 
units are assumed to have no individuality, and whose anonymity is to be seduced 
to move in predetermined directions—or whether it is to be treated as a group 
of individuals, to be persuaded to choose freely. This is the underlying issue of 
all the mass media of our time, defining the responsibility of those involved. As 
Professor C. Hillis Kaiser of Rutgers has written in An Essay On Method: 
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When one surveys the overall character of the press, movies, radio, 
and television in our own country, it is difficult to resist the feeling that 
never before in the history of Western culture has a population of one 
hundred and fifty million individuals been so completely and systematically 
vulgarized. What is particularly tragic is that such vulgarization results, not 
merely from the self-interest of these agencies themselves, but from the 
fact that the public is getting ‘‘what it wants.” By means of the irresponsible 
policy which attempts to provide an uneducated public with what it wants, 
rather than what it needs, cultural depravity perpetuates itself, and we 
have a social situation very little different from that which produced the 
“pread and circuses” of the decadent Roman Empire. 


_ POLIcy of “giving the public what it wants’’ has been painted ‘round 
with an aura of holiness, out of an originating confusion of the economic 
conditions of the marketplace with the political requirements of democracy. The 
public pays—but it buys what is offered. Every dollar may be equal to every 
other at the point of sale, but every idea is not equal to every other, at the 
instant when we must choose. To be responsible in making movies is not to be 
undemocratic; to be irresponsible is. To ‘‘give the public what it wants” in the 
bald sense of the marketplace through the mass media is to give the public no 
choice. The illusion of freedom in the creation and selection of all the manu- 
factured experiences with which we are constantly bombarded is the traly 
dangerous narcotic of our times. The freedom profferred by the industrialists of 
the movies and the other mass media is too often the freedom of addicts, 
choosing among brands of opium and flavors of lotus leaves. 

The relation of freedom and responsibility is no less vital a matter for con- 
stant elucidation here than in any other realm of action. In the nature of this 
relationship, involving the technological, commercial, aesthetic, political, and 
moral dimensions of the movies, will be found the foundations for valid stand- 
ards of filmic quality—the only standards, in fact, which will enable us to control 
what we do to ourselves in the theatres. 


WHAT IS AN “ACTIVITY”? 


JULIUS A. ROTH * 


_ DOCTOR in a tuberculosis hospital may say to a patient: “You may do 
two hours of O. T. [occupational therapy} a day.” He is not likely to say: 
“You may write letters (or read) two hours a day.” O. T. is an activity. 
Reading and writing letters are not activities, at least not so well-defined ones 
as O. T. Of course, the patient may not actually restrict his O. T. to two hours. 

* Mr. Roth, who lives in Kansas City, Mo., is Research Associate, Committee on 


Human Development, University of Chicago. Formerly a patient, he is now studying 
tuberculosis hospitals in the role of a social science investigator. 
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Usually no close check is kept on such things and he may well work on his 
embroidery eight hours in a day without any notice being taken of it. But it is 
significant that the doctor should bother to mention such a restriction and not 
do so in the case of reading or letter-writing. 

And the hospital authorities do have some control over the amount of O. T. 
done: the occupational therapist limits the equipment and material given to 
each patient. If a patient seems to be producing “too many” wallets, caps, 
scarves, or embroidered pillow cases, she reduces or cuts off his supply. This 
matter of equipment is, I believe, one important factor in defining an activity. 
Reading and letter-writing require no “equipment”—everybody always has 
pencils, pens, writing paper, magazines, and books lying around on their furni- 
ture. There is, therefore, no material which the hospital personnel can control 
and nothing which readily enables them to define how much “activity” the 
patient is engaging in. 


— is an activity. In fact, it is one of the activities which the commercial 
arts teacher at one Veterans Administration hospital is allowed to introduce 
to interested patients at a certain point in their treatment. Handwriting is not 
an activity. Therefore, during the early part of my own stay in this hospital, 
I was permitted to write by hand all I wanted, but was not permitted to type. 


I could have pointed out to the doctors that for many years I have done by 
far the greater part of my writing on a typewriter and can type faster and with 
less fatigue than I can write by hand. I did not do so because I knew it would 
not do any good. The doctors would simply consider my argument a “line” to 
get around their controls. Here again, the matter of equipment, as well as the 
question of conspicuousness, comes into the picture. A typewriter is a big, 
obvious, and noisy contraption. If I had been allowed to use one, everybody 
on the ward would have known whenever I was typing. If I typed a great deal, 
somebody would almost certainly have warned me about being “‘too active” and 
might even have reported me to the doctor. But I could write by hand almost 
all day and nobody would critize me, or even notice my activity. 

Or take another example. All beds in this V. A. hospital have screw cranks 
which permit the heads of the beds to be raised to a sitting position. When I 
first came there, I made quite a bit of use of this convenience. Twice I was 
criticized—by a nurse and by an attendant—for “‘sitting up too much.” I looked 
about me and saw other patients who sat up more than I did and were not 
criticized. But they did not raise the heads of their beds. They simply propped 
themselves at the head of the bed on their pillows. Propping oneself up cannot 
be easily defined as an activity. There are all degrees of uprightness between 
lying flat in bed and sitting straight, and most patients hunch themselves in 
some intermediate position most of the time. Cranking up the head of the bed, 
on the other hand, is a clear-cut, unambiguous act of sitting up. It is almost like 
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announcing over a loud-speaker: “I am now going to sit up and write.” I learned 
my lesson. I propped myself upon my pillows and I could sit up as much as 
I wanted without being bothered. 

In a state tuberculosis hospital an effort (often far from successful) is made 
to control the time of day and the length of time that a patient can use the 
phone, watch TV in the dayroom, or play cards. Except for trying to keep 
patients in bed during rest periods, almost no effort is made to control visiting and 
“shooting the breeze” with patients in other rooms. The nurses and doctors can 
—if they wish—keep a check on the one and only phone booth on the ward 
and can easily see whether anybody is in the TV room when he is not supposed 
to be. A card game can be readily spotted at a glance. On the other hand, the 
casual visiting between patients as they drop by one another's rooms, congregate 
in the bathroom, and pass in the hallway—often on perfectly legitimate business 
—is extremely difficult to keep tab upon and the effort to ration such visiting 
would lead to endless arguments over the definition of activities. 


HERE IS, of course, a rationale for the control of the activities of TB patients. 

The purpose of rest therapy is to keep energy consumption at a low level 
and avoid deep or rapid respiration. However, such control of activity tends to 
be carried out in a ritualistic manner which has little relevance to respiration 
level and energy consumption. There is no indication that sitting propped on 
pillows requires less energy than using a raised head of the bed. (I am inclined 
to guess that the opposite is true.) No tests are made to compare the respiratory 
strain of typing to handwriting, of embroidery to reading. Standing around in 
the bathroom or hallway or in another patient's room is probably no less weary- 
ing than sitting in the phone booth, watching TV, or playing cards. The basis 
for the control of patients’ activity is an entirely different one. Those things 
tend to be treated as activities which use equipment or materials that the hospital 
personnel can easily control, which are conspicuous and call attention to the 
patient and his behavior, and which are relatively easy to define or quantify. 
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+ BOOK REVIEWS + 


Messages Everywhere 


NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION: NOTES ON THE VISUAL PERCEPTION OF Hu- 
MAN RELATIONS, by Jurgen Ruesch and Weldon Kees. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1956. 205 pp., 200 (or more) photographic illustra- 
tions. $7.50. 


HAT does your face say? What do your clothes and furniture say? What 

do you say in the way you walk or dance or gesticulate? What do you 
say in the way you touch other people, whether shaking hands or courting or 
holding a child in your arms? 

In this engrossing book, Nonverbal Communication, Dr. Jurgen Ruesch, 
psychiatrist at the Langley Porter Clinic, and the late Weldon Kees, poet and 
film-producer, perform a pioneering task of analyzing, with photographs to 
illustrate their text, the meaningful messages that human beings consciously or 
unconsciously send each other without the use of words, for example, by ex- 
pression, by bodily motion, and by the display and arrangement of objects. 

The rules for communication with language are familiar: grammar, syntax, 
logic. But we are not as aware of the processes we go through when we success- 
fully interpret nonverbal clues—when we walk into our office and, without being 
told, sense that something grave has occurred; when we pass in front of a 
window display and know, without reading prices, whether or not it is a high- 
priced store; when we encounter a rival and know, in spite of his words to 
the contrary, that he is not glad to see us. 

The question raised by Ruesch and Kees is whether there is a “grammar” of 
nonverbal communication—some set of rules by which messages are organized. 
The question is a fascinating one, because it deals with a great body of experi- 
ences which are familiar to us all, but which we have rarely if ever analyzed. 

Homes, for example, give messages. Some living rooms, in their arrange- 
ment of furniture and objects, say to everyone who enters, “Relax—make your- 
self comfortable.” Another living room may say, “Careful! You may look, but 
don’t touch!” Restaurants and taverns tell you, in their external appearance and 
ornament, what kind of customers they hope to entertain—and whom they wish 
to exclude. 

The most obvious form of clothing message is the uniform, defining a per- 
son’s role as “general,” or “doorman,” or “‘nurse.” But all clothing says some- 
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thing about the wearer—either about his role or his picture of himself. Action, 
too, tells much about a person’s picture of himself. In his ways of moving and 
walking a person may say, “I am business-like and efficient,” while another may 
say, “I want to be liked,” and still another, “I am afraid.” Indeed, it seems that 
the languages of facial expression and bodily motion are much richer and more 
complex than people ordinarily take them to be. 


7 AROUND this fact revolves a central theoretical point made by Ruesch 
and Kees, namely, that verbal and nonverbal languages are basically dif- 
ferent in the kinds of messages they can convey. Verbal languages cut up a 
message into separable units called words: “I / would / like / to cut / your / 
throat.”” In nonverbal communication, you would simply glare at the person 
and quickly draw your finger across your throat—and he would know what you 
meant. Nonverbal languages often directly express what verbal language must 
tediously spell out—and it is in interpersonal relations that nonverbal commu- 
nication assumes tremendous importance. 

This book will naturally be of interest to artists, designers, architects, actors 
and dancers, advertisers, and all who are professionally concerned with non- 
verbal aspects of communication. But the authors are not writing a how-to-do-it 
book. As scientists and scholars, they are chiefly concerned with social criticism, 
mental hygiene, and education. The following are some of the questions they 
raise: 

Have we all been hoodwinked, in this age of commercialized mass com- 
munication, not only into sloganized habits of thinking, but also into false 
values and false ideas about ourselves? Have we not created a vast “verbal un- 
reality” which to most people has become the whole of existence? How can 
people to whom Krunchies taste good because the announcer said they taste good 
have any insight into themselves? Are we not being educated away from the 
capacity to see, feel, touch, and experience life for ourselves? 

If, then, we are thus alienated from our own perceptions, and if it is true 
that emotional health rests upon the integration of action and feeling and 
thought, is it any wonder that mental illness is widespread? 

Furthermore, to what extent is mental illness brought about by shortcomings 
of training in nonverbal communication? We learn as babies to receive and re- 
spond to nonverbal communications (hugging, rocking, nursing) before we learn 
to talk. What happens to a child when the mother’s words keep saying, “I love 
you,” while her actions and her bodily tensions are saying, “My God, you're a 
nuisance!” 1 And in school is there excessive emphasis on the verbal arts and not 
enough on nonverbal training? Are students gifted in the nonverbal arts (music, 

1 Attention is called in this connection to a recent article by Gregory Bateson, Don D. 


Jackson, Jay Haley, and John Weakland, “Toward a Theory of Schizophrenia,” Behavioral 
Science, I, 251-264 (October 1956). 
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dance, design, craftsmanship, etc.) being neglected in favor of the facile 
verbalizers? 

Nonverbal Communication is a rich, stimulating, and provocative volume 
that is of interest to the general reader no less than to the specialist. It is a 
book that gives you not only much to think about, but also new eyes with which 
to look at the streets around you, the furnishings in your home, the actions and 
gestures of people. It will also make you wonder what you yourself are saying to 
the world with your gait, your clothes, your house, your car, that you are not 
saying in words. It will make you hope that you are not like the fellow who was 
overheard to remark, as he climbed into his new pink Cadillac Eldorado, ‘You 
know I'm a simple, unpretentious sort of guy.” 

S. I. HAYAKAWA 


Horses or Goblins? 


Your Most ENCHANTED LISTENER, by Wendell Johnson. New York: Harper, 
1956, 215 pp. $3. 


_— it is trite to say that twentieth-century man is sorely beset by 
problems, it seems that it will continue to be necessary to keep saying so. 
While our advancing technology has at least partially solved many old problems, 


especially those involving the control of external nature, it has left others 
virtually untouched and has indeed been itself responsible for multiplying our 
concerns by adding previously unsuspected problems to our inheritance from 
the past. Not the least problem of twentieth-century man is that of whom to 
listen to, when, and why. It is refreshing to come across a writer like Wendell 
Johnson, who approaches tentatively and with scientific caution the old and 
vexing human problem of breakdown in communication systems. 

It is instructive to study the development reflected by Johnson's bibliography. 
Beginning as a student of stuttering, a specific and superficially physiological 
impediment to communication, he has gradually expanded the scope of his con- 
cerns to embrace the psycho-physiological mechanisms that lie behind human 
utterances, which are themselves but the end-product of a complicated process. 
He attracted deserved acclaim a few years ago with People in Quandaries, when 
he presented the results of inquiries into the role of communication difficulties 
in personal adjustment problems. Now in his new book, Your Most Enchanted 
Listener, he takes another step toward broadening the application of his research 
by adding to our scanty scientific literature about the communication process a 
treatise, not on specific devices that may assist the troubled individual, but about 
the general principles that underlie these communication breakdowns. As he 
finally observes, “It has been our purpose in this book to explore the possibilities 
of method for bringing about a closer union of clear thinking and good will.” 
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le remane I would find it difficult to conceive of many more admirable ob- 
jectives than this; yet the statement of such a commendable goal cannot 
alone provide the basis for approving a book, since many writers have had such 
motives but have floundered hopelessly in seeking to do justice to them. What 
makes Johnson’s book merit more than a passing accolade for good intentions 
is that he has not merely felt that something ought to be done about a problem 
and then been “inspired’’ to produce a solution; rather he has matured his 
approach to the problem by intensive study of the mechanisms responsible for 
it—a task that many with the glint of salvation in their eyes would find too irk- 
some to bother with. 

Yet, as I have observed, Johnson’s book is only a tentative addition to our 
literature about improving communications. He certainly makes no claims of 
being a “world-saver”; yet it would be well to enter a caution that Johnson’s 
book is only a preliminary venture into a still largely mysterious area and that 
it will take the diverse approaches of many sober analysts even to begin to clarify 
our concept of the communication process. Your Most Enchanted Listener is 
not a panacea that will effect miraculous recoveries overnight ; it will only provide 
individuals with some provocative suggestions that may assist them in under- 
standing communication breakdowns, in taking steps towards clarifying their 
own thinking, and in comprehending the difficulties of others who with even 
the best intentions fail to communicate efficiently or purposefully. 

It is impossible here to summarize Johnson's book. Basically it is an attempt 
to apply scientific method to the study of communication and to explain what 
can be discovered from this application in language that the general reader will 
be able to follow and enjoy. Johnson organizes his book around a schematic 
diagram of the communications process similar to the Shannon-Weaver diagram 
and discusses step-by-step what happens and what affects what happens at each 
of the stages represented in the diagram. Johnson has compressed much into a 
remarkably few pages; he covers an almost bewildering array of topics and 
suggests enough leads for further study to keep the interested reader occupied 
for months. By dividing his discussion into short, lively chapters, each driving 


home a single point, he has managed to keep an otherwise technical book crisp 
and fast-moving. 


ps despite the considerable organizational skill that Johnson has brought to 
his book, the text is not uniformly readable. Since Johnson sometimes shows 
an undue tendency to resort to generalization and abstraction, I found myself 
not always reading with the attentiveness that this deceptively pleasant but actually 
quite serious book demands. The most successful portions are those that deal 
with the most concrete materials. The chapter, ‘The Coins of Meaning,” for 
example, which is primarily about the small number of individual word-forms 
that actually constitute the largest part of our utterances, although not news to 
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many, is most engrossing and strikes me as one of the best introductions to the 
subject of general and individual speech habits; it is likely to prove arresting 
and surprising to those who have never really thought about the relationship 
between their own and general speech. Other parts of the book might have 
more immediate impact if the author had employed the same specific, even 
statistical, techniques he does here. When choosing examples elsewhere, however, 
Johnson tends, perhaps unavoidably but not always beneficially, to derive them 
from his own intensive study of stuttering. He is not, furthermore, at his best 
in figurative statements. He has judiciously observed that some of the things he 
discusses can be projected to the reader only indirectly, but he lacks the knack 
for beguiling artistic statement and his metaphors do not always seem quite 
precise. 

While I cannot develop this point fully here, I think it important to point 
out that Johnson gets off to a somewhat fuzzy start when he quotes the old 
Chinese proverb that it is easier to draw a goblin than a horse and then explains 
that the reason is that ‘it has become more and more unlikely that there might 
again be a horse seen by us with eyes undimmed and undeceptive.” Yet I feel 
that just what distinguishes the significant artist is his ability to perceive familiar 
external reality freshly and to communicate it in a way that will restimulate our 
perceptions. Johnson seems to have a somewhat limited concept of the role and 
talents of the artist as they differ from the scientist's. While it is true that we 
tend to reduce objects to stereotypes and to react, not to the individual object or 
sign, but to the cluster of ideas we have associated with it, I interpret the 
Chinese proverb not so much as a metaphoric statement of this truth as of the 
idea that it is easier for the individual to project, in line or color or speech forms, 
his private fantasies than an approximation of public forms (i.e., objects per- 
ceptible to others) in his re-creation of which he must be disciplined by the 
object itself. Another way of stating the proverb might be to say that it is easy 
to describe Utopia, but hard to describe Chicago. The implications of such a 
statement for the study Johnson has undertaken are, I think, apparent: the 
listener we enchant is one’s self. 

It is unusual, of course, for an individual to be gifted as both artist and 
scientist. Yet since communication involves both art and science, it would be 
most interesting to see whether a book following the general pattern of Your 
Most Enchanted Listener could benefit from the collaboration of a skilled artist 
and a scientist well-grounded in his subject, if such a happy collaboration could 
be arrived at. 


A™ SUCH collaboration would, however, face another difficulty that Johnson 
faced, since it is inherent in the framework around which he organizes his 
book. I am not sure that a diagram of the stages of a communications process 
provides the most fruitful basis for an organization of such a discussion. Before 
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reading this book, I had attended a workshop on communication theory in which 
a somewhat similar method of organization was used as the basis for discussion. 
What happened was that the discussion became unproductive at times, because 
it was impossible to reach general agreement as to just which stage a particular 
problem pertained to or to keep the discussion from overlapping several stages. 
Such overlapping is at times necessary and even beneficial to the discussion, but 
it may tend to obscure especially the previously uninformed reader's concept of 
the process as a whole and cause him to attach too much importance to what 
are, after all, arbitrarily determined demarcations. The trouble, of course, lies 
neither in the diagram, nor the panelists, nor Dr. Johnson, but in the structure 
of the English language, which does not readily accommodate itself to the dis- 
cussion of a process rather than of a series of discrete stages. As linguists and 
psychologists have observed, discussion of communication is hampered because 
we are trying to discuss a process that is conducted with what is itself a partially 
obsolete tool. Since we have inherited a tool supposing reality to consist of an 
aggregate of discrete entities, we have singular difficulty in even communicating 
that “‘reality’’ may mean something else. 

By this, I do not mean to make more than the minor criticism that Johnson’s 
book is one that cannot be most productively read unsupplemented. The approach 
Johnson uses is an obvious and valid one that brings much of interest to light; 
but it is not the only useful one and it may not even prove to be the one that will 
best succeed in explaining the communication process to those who would benefit 
most by the explanation. 

This book should, however, be welcomed not only for its attempt to blaze 
a needed trail, but also, as I have observed, for the many suggestions that it 
makes about further profitable readings in the growing literature of the sym- 
bolic logicians, the modern linguists, and the semanticists. While many of the 
works Johnson recommends will be familiar to readers of ETC., Your Most 
Enchanted Listener was not, I judge, written for readers of ETC., but rather 
for a larger, “uninitiated” audience that Johnson hopes may be attracted to his 
ideas and recommendations. The book would be supererogatory, except as an 
exercise in method, for those already familiar with Johnson’s sources; but for 
a wider audience, it can be a provocative and useful guide to a scientific under- 
standing of communications. Since I hope the book may attract this wider audi- 
ence, I have tried to concentrate, in writing this review, not so much upon what 
needs to be said to readers of ETC. as upon what they might bear in mind when 
recommending Your Most Enchanted Listener to classes, friends, and discussion 


groups. 


B” EVEN the need to reach this new audience brings to mind one further 
problem—the difficult one of how people may be induced to read books 
like this. I began by observing that Johnson is not a “world saver’; while I am 
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glad of this, I can also see that it poses a problem. One of the problems of 
modern communication—one that has been amplified by vast improvements in 
our ability to disseminate the printed and spoken word—is that increasing audi- 
ence resistance is developing largely as a result of the activity of brow-beating 
“world-savers.”” Those who would like to deal in sanity rather than sensa- 
tionalism are confronted by a dilemma—if they do not adopt the methods of 
their competitors, they may be ignored; but if they do, they abandon their own 
ptinciples and multiply the very evils they seek to mitigate. Your Most En- 
chanted Listener poses a problem that is relevant to other works also—how are 
we to devise ways of communicating about communications problems without in 
the course of the communication adding to these very problems? I fear, on the 
one hand, that Johnson's book will not be as widely read as I would like it to 
be; yet, on the other hand, I would regret it if it were publicized by methods 
that might secure a wider circulation or if it had been written in a way to attract 
sensational publicity. 

I propose no solution to this problem, but I think it is well to remember 
that it exists. Like the horse in the Chinese proverb, Johnson’s book has been 
hard to draw; it would have been easier to create a goblin. There are lots of 
goblins around. Johnson’s horse may not be the best possible representation of 
the subject. A lot of people may prefer to look at goblins anway. But it’s a 
hopeful sign that some people are still trying to draw horses, too. 


WARREN G. FRENCH 
Stetson University, Deland, Florida 


More Than Techniques 


LANGUAGE POWER FOR YOUTH, by Cleveland A. Thomas. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1955. 


y ve CONTINUE a worthy trend in the teaching of the English language in 
secondary schools, Cleveland A. Thomas of the North Shore Country Day 
School in Winnetka, Illinois, has written a book designed to help secondary 
school teachers teach “insights into the ways language is used and into the 
meanings communicated by language.” The author surveyed 41 teachers of 
English in various localities to obtain descriptions of successful teaching pro- 
cedures in general semantics and language study. Seven of the book’s nine 
chapters are divided into three sections: Basic Concepts, Suggested Procedures, 
and Potential Outcomes. Chapter titles such as, “Language as an Avenue to 
Reality,” “Controlling Abstract Words and Statements,” and ‘Teaching Uses 
of Language” suggest the basic concepts which are to be given to the students 
not as high level abstractions, but which are to be discovered by them as 
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teacher and class jointly explore the problems of meaning. The suggested 
procedures are descriptions of teaching techniques and materials which have 
been used successfully by teachers of English to develop students’ semantic 
understandings and orientations. 

The book would seem to be most valuable for experienced teachers with 
some background in general semantics and linguistics who are working on 
curriculum patterns and units in language and communication. These teachers 
will profit by examples of original teaching ideas like the following by Richard 
Corbin of Peekskill High School in Peekskill, New York: 


A newborn baby is isolated in such a way that he has adequate physical 
care but is never permitted to hear language used. At the age of seventeen 
we bring him out of isolation into our classroom. He has seen people, so 
that he is used to them, but he has never heard human speech. Under 
these circumstances, how will he behave? What will be his mental condi- 
tion? His emotions? 


Mr. Corbin wrote the following comment about this teaching idea: ‘The 
class was immediately excited by this supposition. All kinds of questions were 
asked, all relevant questions. Along the way their subject picked up the name 
Harvey and began to develop a personality.” 


TU IS EASY to imagine the class proceeding under Corbin’s direction to under- 
standings and generalizations about the symbolic and social nature of lan- 
guage, the differences between speech and writing, and the relation of language 
to thought. Such concerns are logical content for the conventional English course 
and will arise naturally from its subject matter if the teacher is skillful. 

Chapter 3, “Context: A Means of Understanding and Vocabulary Growth,” 
suggests some of the possible contributions of modern language study to the 
teaching of reading. Thomas’s elaboration of the point that the concept of con- 
text contains other elements than “the words around a given word” is sub- 
stantiated by recent studies in perception. It is one which will be valuable 
(along with the suggested teaching procedures) for teachers of reading on all 
levels. Each reader has individual experiential and situational contexts which 
may play a major part in determining his reading responses. Some of the sug- 
gested concepts and procedures in this chapter seem to indicate that an aware- 
ness of these contexts is at least as essential in the teaching of reading as 
systematic techniques of word and phrase attack. 

Chapter 4, “Improving Understanding of Grammar and Punctuation,” 
demonstrates some of the contributions which individual teachers are making 
in applying semantic and linguistic understandings to the teaching of grammar 
and usage. Thomas's description of his own Socratic method of teaching the 
“is of identity’ in conjunction with the structural patterns of the English 
sentence and Dr. E. J. Rutan’s use of the study of “parts of speech” through 
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the omission and substitution of selected forms within a structural paradigm 
lead into John Caffrey’s description of a numerical system for labeling English 
grammatical units. Although the approach to grammar in this chapter is sound 
from the point of view of modern language study, this reviewer was left with 
a feeling of incompleteness which a fuller elaboration of the differences between 
formal grammar and the more recent descriptive grammar of English structure 
might have satisfied. Teachers of English will appreciate the methods and 
materials designed to present a realistically descriptive grammar. 

Chapter 6, “Controlling Abstract Words,” and Chapter 7, “Teaching Uses 
of Language,” present a variety of ways to make students consciously aware 
of the human capacity for abstraction, the values and dangers of abstracting, 
and the necessity for understanding degrees and levels of abstraction in various 
realms of human experience. Two notable trends in these chapters deserve 
mention: 1. Most of the teachers tended to use contemporary materials in art, 
literature, film, and the various mass media of communication to teach the 
social, emotive, and referential uses of language. These materials, especially 
those in the popular arts, are close to the experience of the high school student 
and his response to them is usually enthusiastic. 2. The tendency to make the 
historical, functional, and regional characteristics of American English legiti- 
mate content for the conventional secondary school English course is a de- 
sirable trend. That this content can enrich the student’s control over his lan- 
guage through the understanding of its operation and history seems an in- 
escapable conclusion after reading Thomas's compendium of successful methods. 


— BOOK is an important one because it demonstrates what creative teachers 
working independently in different schools can do as they become aware of 
the significance of semantic and linguistic ideas. If these efforts were stimulated 
and coordinated by school administrators and curriculum workers working to- 
gether in local school systems a more rewarding study of the English language 
and a more realistic approach to the problems of language would result. 

Language Power for Youth is more than a collection of teaching techniques. 
Sharing new teaching ideas is always important but reflection after reading this 
book creates more than new pedagogical insights. The fact that Thomas found 
41 teachers (and there are many more) incorporating new perspectives from 
general semantics and linguistics into their English courses seems to indicate 
that the teaching of the English language in the secondary schools is taking 
on a new character. Modern language and communication study is providing a 
broader and firmer base from which to understand self-language-culture re- 
lationships. It is to the credit of Thomas and his 41 teacher co-authors that they 
have contributed significantly to this trend. 


ROBERT SHAFER 
San Francisco State College 
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Simplifying Logic 


Locic AND LANGUAGE, by Bernard F. Huppé and Jack Kaminsky. New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1956. 216 pp. $2.50 


N” a bad book. Just disappointing. Its title is portentous and, for those 
interested in semantics and in the post-aristotelian burgeoning of logic, 
full of promise. Much logic being taught nowdays is slanted toward the special 
interests of mathematicians and computer-designers. That a book should be 
devoted to logic, to garden-variety language, and to the relationship between 
them appears, on the face of it, refreshing, and there is added ground for 
anticipation in the fact that Huppé is a professor of English and Kaminsky a 
professor of philosophy. One opens the book with some eagerness that here he 
will find fruitful teamwork. 

One finds some interesting materials on the emotive dimension of language, 
tabooed words and phrases, grammarians’ prejudices, and the way these are apt 
to mould, filter, or infect our thought. We are exposed to Plato's “Myth of the 
Cave,” to Bacon’s “Idols of Thought,” and to Dewey's ‘Pattern of Inquiry.” 
We have thrust on us, rather suddenly, the réle of the lips, palate, vocal chords, 
and uvula in the production of “sound units called ‘phonemes,’”’ we get some 
practice in using phonetic symbols, we learn that only American roosters say 
“cock-a-doodle-do,” and we struggle through Whorf's formula for the phonetic 
pattern of the monosyllabic English word. A short history of the English lan- 
guage is packed into ten pages, along with generous samples of Old English. 
Aristotelian syllogisms are the main dish: they are treated, as they have been 
for decades, with the familiar rules and Euler circles for testing validity. Induc- 
tive logic and the concept reliability get the nod in thirty pages, and in twenty-five 
more we learn of the horrors of ad hominem, post hoc, etc. There are exercises 
galore and a wealth of examples. 


WwW" is disappointing is what is mot treated. The world still waits some 
sort of grammar which makes sense and can be applied. The contributions 
of modern logic in this direction are ignored. The ‘‘nature”’ of pronouns, nouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs remains as foggy as it was before. And though several 
pages are devoted to inflections and their gradual replacement by a system of 
word-order, nothing is said about the slightly different but overlapping purposes 
that each kind of coding serves. 

Just as Aristotle overlooked the logic of “and,” “or,” “if-then,’” “unless,” 
etc., as just too obvious to bother with, so, too, have the authors. In so doing, 
they miss their opportunity to lay bare the roots of /ogical obviousness; the con- 
cept of tautology, central to logic, goes unmentioned. 
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This reviewer's hopes were considerably chilled by page 4. There it is sug- 
gested that Einstein was well on the way to Relativity when he wondered: ‘Why 
is it that a person who drops an object from a moving train will see it fall in 
a straight line, whereas a person standing on the embankment, watching the train 
pass, will see the object fall in an arc?’ (I doubt whether Einstein wondered 
anything of the sort. But then, sceptic that I am, I don’t believe that Newton ever 
wondered why an apple falls, and this fable, too, the authors foist upon us.) 
Having made their early obeisance to Einstein, the authors promptly forget rela- 
tivity. On page 7 they argue that the belief the sun revolves around the 
earth arose from the trickery of untutored sense impressions and that “the com- 
bination of thought and observation informed us otherwise.” 

Ptolemy and Copernicus get alluded to much later, and in a way apt to con- 
fuse rather than clarify. We are told on page 165 that the Copernican model 
of the universe was finally accepted in preference to the Ptolemaic because the 
former enjoyed a “higher degree of probability.’’ Then, without further explana- 
tion, page 182 records that “both the Ptolemaic and Copernican hypotheses were 
able to explain all the known astronomical data,” and that the latter won 
acceptance—at least largely—because it was simpler. Is the simplicity of an 
hypothesis a reliable measure of its probability? No, the authors haven't really 
said so, but to some they will seem to have. 

These excursions into celestial mechanics are, of course, only minor mis- 
fortunes. I cite them because they are, I think, symptomatic of a sustained and 
elsewhere successful attempt to be simple. Regrettably, the result robs the reader 
of the riches the title might have led him to expect. 


JOHN R. Kirk 
Michigan State University 


Somatic Communication 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHANALYTIC TECHNIQUE: A FRESH APPRAISAL OF 
THE METHODS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, by Trygve Braatoy, M.D. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1954. 337 pp. $6.50. 


— posthumously published exposition, by a neo-Freudian psychiatrist who 
was also a versatile and noble human being, is a kind of testament to 
America from an American-born Norwegian. Braatoy was little known in the 
United States outside of the Menninger group in which, under foundation 
grants, he served for three years as an analyst of other physicians training to be 
analysts. His training lectures, assembled, integrated, and edited, form this 
volume. Braatoy had a surprising mastery of American English, which enabled 
him to reproduce in our own earthy idiom the same trenchant yet friendly effects 
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which, in his several Norwegian volumes, won him recognition as one of the 
fourteen life members of the Norwegian Academy of Letters. Contrasted with 
the pontifical impression given by many a major psychoanalytic opus, Braatoy's 
style seems confidently humanistic. His insights are penetrating and have the 
unpredictable yet sure qualities of genius and faith. Like many Scandinavian 
professional folk, the author shows a breadth and depth of reading and culture 
which are absent from the writings of many of our own physicians. 

In his own country Braatoy achieved high recognition as chief of staff or 
director of the nation’s leading psychiatric hospitals. But despite the humani- 
tarian atmosphere of the hospitals in which he worked, he developed a cumula- 
tive concern that his duties as administrator prevented his giving adequate help 
to individual patients who needed him. His persistent focus was in devotion to 
the patient (cf. his Patienten og Laegen, Oslo: Cappelen, 1952). Patient, was 
never patient,, nor was patient,,,, patient,,,,. For this reason he gave up his 
official responsibilities a year or so before his fatal heart attack (1954), and 
returned to exclusively private practice. 

Like Menninger, Braatoy placed human good will, warmth, and love at 
the basis of successful psychotherapies, indeed, as sine qua non of valid com- 
munications. His importance to general semantics lies in his therapeutic recog- 
nition that, to trained eyes and minds, both patients and “normals,” by their 
behavior or non-behavior, present a steady stream of intelligible messages, not 
only on the conscious and articulate levels, but on the somatic, spontaneous, 
nonverbal and autonomic levels. This approach, considered by Braatoy as funda- 
mental to sound therapy, therefore justified in an untraditional way the tra- 
ditional insistence of psychoanalysts upon (a) thorough general medical train- 
ing and (b) ample time for rapport, relaxation, observation, and release of 
tensions. 

Braatoy’s therapeutic philosophy developed largely in independence of the 
recent literature of psychosomatic medicine which he refers to less than to certain 
physiotherapists—especially to exponents of relaxation therapy. For him, recovery 
consisted basically in the development of “intercom” within the dividuality {sic} 
of the patient so that he could function qua integer, his tensions not fixated but 
redating themselves as expressions in social interaction. Braatoy’s approach is 
thus what I would call socio-somatic and socio-analytic. 


RAAT@Y is “conservative” in defense of the couch and the fifty-minute 

interview, but his reasons are not the ipse dixit of Freud. He analyzes in 
detail what critical differences may be involved in the position of the patient, 
the posture of the therapist, and the time given for relaxation and release. He 
is intense in loyalty not to the word or object couch, but to the values and 
functions of the couch in the total therapeutic situation. It is perfectly all right 
if the exceptional patient does better on his stomach on the floor. The same 
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flexibility applies to Braatoy’s readiness to take calculated risks with the rules 
such as that of nolle tangere, when by a laying on of hands (in no ritual sense) 
he can reduce resistances and elicit responses of rapport and release. Indeed he 
is inclined to reject in many cases the classic doctrine of patient resistance. Like 
the American psychiatrist E. A. Kempf (The Autonomic Functions and the Per- 
sonality), Braatoy is aware of postural and autonomic tensions and their rela- 
tion to emotional-social experiences. Like the psychologist Maurice Krout, he is 
sensitive to the possible significance of a patient's shoe laces, tics, or mannerisms. 
When rapport reaches the point where the patient “lets down his hair,” the 
symptoms may take quite humble forms, such as a shift from the self-conscious, 
tense, upper respiratory laugh to the uninhibited, hearty “belly laugh.”” Max East- 
man, according to Braatoy, called afternoon tea laughter, ‘‘tittamatitta,” saloon 
laughter “yokchakabokcha.” Thus does the body evince evidence of “cure.” 
“One must make the visceral tensions join in the conversation.” 

To abstract from such a far-reaching work only those aspects which concern 
general semantics will seem to some to give too narrow an interpretation. 
Although prepared for technical readers in the field of psychiatry, this book, 
based on the case method of teaching, can communicate richly in many other 
ways to a mind well-read and willing to grow. 


THoMas D. ELIoT 
Louisiana State University 
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The Debate on Debating: 
A Rebuttal 


IRS: The comments on the W. B. Grant letter! raise rather disturbing ques- 

tions. Apparently those thinkers who object to high school and college 
debate are not adverse to debating the merits of those activities, nor are they 
adverse to adopting a little two-valued orientation all of their own in so doing. 
Some reflection might indicate that all educators strive for the same goal: the 
training of a citizenry that can use its brains. Perhaps both debate and discussion 
can be used to develop rational citizens—men and women who can keep their 
wits when the political oratory about them. reaches the proportions of a mis- 
carried fireworks display. A misunderstanding of either debate or discussion 
may have serious consequences when that misunderstanding is the sole basis for 
condemnation. While the letters may have identified faults in both discussion 
and debate, the letters also indicate misunderstandings about debate. 

First, the letters failed to note a distinction between the debate to which 
Grant objects and the debate to which these critics object. Grant objects to a 
form of high school debate in Australia in which the debaters are given an 
hour's notice of the topic. This impromptu debate is apparently unsatisfactory 
as far as adequate preparation is concerned. Now this system is not used in the 
United States. The high school debate topic is announced before the school year 
begins, and the topic is debated for the entire school year. If we have inadequate 
high school debates; it is not because the debaters have no time for preparation. 
It is one thing to complain because a speaker fails to make sense through his 
lack of preparation, it is something else to imply that a student speaks nonsense 
because he is in debate. If either lack of preparation or the lack of sense is to be 
the criterion by which we terminate school activities, then a number of the 
teaching profession may go bankrupt for lack of employment. 

Second, one letter implied that it is wrong for a debater to assume a position 
and then to change that position. This misunderstanding may arise from a con- 
fusion of public with high school or college debate. There may be any number 
of laudable or reprehensible purposes behind public debate, but there is only 

1W. B. Grant, “Debate on Debates,” ETC., XII (1955), 238-9; replies to Mr. 


Grant's letter from Warren G. French, Hazel Browne Williams, D. Bowra, and John B. 
Newman were published in ETC., XIII (1956), 148-154. 
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one purpose in high school and college debate: establishing probability. If a 
debater has a reasonable case, and if in his reading he discovers more evidence 
that enlarges the scope or even drastically alters his case, it is to his credit. He 
has learned something. He has been doing his research. Bullheadedness may be 
a virtue in the heat of public debate, but it is not one of the objects of school 
debate. The obdurate believer will be stubborn in or out of discussion or debate, 
and the fault is not within forensics but within the obstinate believer. 

Third, another letter objected to debate as “artificial, insincere [and} socially 
purposeless.” Some debate may indeed be insincere and useless, and when it is 
the fault may be less with debate than with the teacher who directs debate. But 
what of this teacher's heroic counter-plan: the hypothetical community where 
the students might gain experience in “cooperative creative thinking’? Is there 
anything more artificial than a hypothetical community? Admittedly, insincerity 
and social purposelessness may come from without rather than from within such 
a Utopia, and a refutation of such a state depends upon detailed knowledge of 
what actually occurred within the hypothetical community. Apparently the stu- 
dents were not trained in the rogueries of practical politics. They took refuge in 
cooperative creative thinking. 


Ww" is ‘cooperative creative thinking”? The term smacks of the jargon of 
some summer session course in educational philosophy where the pros- 
perity of the course title is not necessarily found in the course content. The 
cooperative thinkers Dr. Williams describes discovered that there are more than 
two sides to every question, and they exorcized the arch-fiend Two-Valued 
Orientation. This is the patois of the semanticist, and it states the obvious in 
terms of the astounding. Certainly there are more than two sides to every ques- 
tion. But sooner or later we must choose a course of action: Shall we enact a 
compulsory FEPC? A Guaranteed Annual Wage? Shall we recognize Communist 
China? That there are alternatives to an FEPC is no proof at all that we should 
not adopt an FEPC. That one can travel from Chicago to New York on foot 
or horseback is poor evidence that one will not get to New York by train. A 
decision must be made if one is to get to New York. 

The confusion here stems from the failure to realize that a debater practices 
his cooperative thinking in the case conference where he is committed to no 
specific course of action. And once the debater’s position is established, he is 
committed to do no more than establish probability. A negative debater may 
applaud the alternatives to FEPC, GAW, Free Trade, or what have you, to his 
heart's content as long as he is prepared to assume a burden of proof. The pres- 
ence of alternatives is a poor argument against an activity in which the purpose 
is to assemble reasonable evidence that a specific proposal will tend to correct 
what it is intended to correct. 

Fourth, another letter raised the old conviction argument. It is assumed that 
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a debater who argues against his convictions is being trained in the art of calcu- 
lated deceit. Must we assume that there is a necessary connection between a 
student’s convictions and evidence that indicates that a plan may or may not 
work? The history of education should reveal an impressive array of shattered 
convictions as well as convictions that have been moved to sound foundations. 
Is it immoral for a student to discover a new idea? If a student must not argue 
against his convictions, is he not being indoctrinated in an insidious philosophy 
that there is only his side to the question? Theoretically, debate is not an ex- 
change of heated convictions. Debate is an exchange of arguments which are 
based on well-screened evidence, and the exchange demonstrates that one team 
has been more thorough than the other team. One team has read widely and 
intelligently, the other less widely and less intelligently. If a team bases its case 
on convictions, the fault is not with debate but with the debate director. And if 
this is training in insincerity, I have yet to find it. Some of my debaters have 
been less dogmatic after three or four years of debate than they were before, but 


I have found no insincerity at the end of the debate season that was not there at 
the beginning. 


HESE four criticisms of debate may well have had their foundations in un- 

fortunate encounters with debate at its worst. The correction lies not in 
abolishing debate nor in watering it down, but in understanding its purposes and 
its limitations. An intelligent citizenry will do more than engage in an inter- 
minable consideration of alternative courses of action: sooner or later it must 
examine the arguments for a course of action. 


Davip W. SHEPARD 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


Simplified Spelling 


IRS: I read a while ago with some amusement, I hope, kindly, and I’m sure 
with a tolerant and mellow philosophy, Genet’s “Letters from Paris’ in a 
somewhat dated copy of a popular magazine. She told of “the greatest event of 
the French scholastic year” that, to quote her, “if it turns out to be as major 
as it looks, will ameliorate the existence of school children not yet born.” 
This heralded event was a favorable report on /a nouvelle orthographe, ot 
a spelling reform of the French language. This report was apparently requested 
by the Conseil Superieur de L’Education Nationale and was turned in, so Genet 
says, by the chief of the Commission de Reforme, the director of primary edu- 
cation for all France. 
Under this new deal a host of spellings were to be changed. That oeuf 
you used to order scrambled for breakfast in Paris would be euf. And the doigt, 
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or finger, that you point at people would be doit, and the homme, or man, you 
might have pointed it at would be bom. And the p-aitches and t-aitches would 
be reduced to f's and t's and orthographe above would so become ortografe, 
and school book publishers were warned that, by George, if they didn’t change 
their ways and their texts they would be out of business in ten years. 

This all recalls the days of my childhood, or, rather, young manhood, when 
my father was a member of the Simplified Spelling Board, that idealistic group 
of scholarly bigwigs, formed in the early 1900's and financed to the tune of 
more than a quarter of a million dollars by the steel baron, Andrew Carnegie. 
He of Carnegie library fame. 

Some 300 simpler spellings were recommended by the Board as a beginning. 
Like with the French, the word “philosophy” was to be filosofy and “photo- 
graph,” fotograf. 1 remember a sentence of the time that showed us what we 
were coming to. It read: “The scolar was helthy enuf tho simple-minded. He had 
a hart, but no hed, for everything went thru it like a siv.” Theodore Roosevelt 
became enthusiastic about this new spelling. He ordered the Government Print- 
ing Office to use it in their literature. Be it said, in passing, that the Office 
rebelled, and in the end only the immediate White House entourage kept the 
faith. This will all still be in the memories of some of your readers. 


M* POP, however, was an evangelist in the cause. The dictionaries that he 
fathered included these reform spellings and gave them preferred posi- 
tions over the conventional ones. He anticipated the present French reasoning, 
and claimed, perhaps truly, that our bizarre orthography wasted two years of 
our children’s school lives. With this in mind he prepared and published a first 
and second reader based on the forms favored by the Simplified Spelling Board 
of that day. 

It is sad to report that the school readers never got to first base and that 
the simplified spellings have perforce been all dropped long since from the 
dictionary series. 

Yes, spelling, as we well know, has ever been a wilful thing and seems 
largely to stand outside the law. It is common knowledge that our word “‘busi- 
ness,” for instance, wasn’t always spelled that way. It started out as bisenes, 
then went through such changes as bissinesse, bysynes, busynesse, bessynes, 
buysines and 20 or more other forms before it came down to us. And the 
scholars had nothing to do with any part of it. 

Long, long ago, some 600 years, let's say, there was a monk, Ormin by 
name, who worried about the orthography of Ais day and tried to reform it. He 
spelled “fire,” fir, for example, and “fir” (the tree), firr. No one paid the 
slightest attention to him, of course, and his manuscript lay buried for centuries. 


At the least its rediscovery helped us to know how words were pronounced at 
that time. 
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In the middle of the 16th century a professor of Cambridge proposed a 
phonetic alphabet, and a century later the Bishop of Chester devised one of 450 
characters. But they found, to their disappointment, as will the modern reform 
commission of France, that the boys and girls out front are going to spell words 
the way they like, that these matters are determined by usage and not by the 
decrees of prescriptivists, and that all language is in the hands of the House of 
Commons and not the House of Lords. 

Others had their try, and finally, in America, as we know, the mind of Noah 
Webster started to spin with the idea of spelling reform, and he worked out 
his own scheme, inspired by the previous efforts of Benjamin Franklin. Samples: 
wimmen; ake; tung; soop; fether; hammoc; groop; iland; crum. Webster 
didn’t quite succeed in getting a law through Congress making these and his 
other spellings obligatory on the nation, but he made a darn good try at it. 

The French textbook publishers will never have to worry. Ten years from 
now the French will be going to the ¢hédtre as now, and not to the ¢é4tre. And 
the pretty French maid, who under her new spelling, dear God, would be 
la bone, will still be Ja bonne. 


WILFRED FUNK 
The Kingsway Press, New York, N. Y. 


Uncertainty in System and Observer 


RS: In reading the Summer 1953 issue of ETC., I was startled by a casual 

remark made by Dr. Samson on p. 295 [Edward W. Samson, “Fundamental 
Natural Concepts of Information Theory’’} which revealed a vast misunder- 
standing between the author and me. Dr. Samson says, “Since the results of 
the two views [having and having not observed two systems separately} must 
be consistent, we must have, for independent systems U(XY) = U(X) + 
U(Y).” This remark seems to imply that an observer's uncertainty about two 
systems would be the same whether or not he knew they were independent. 

I have always believed probability theory to be a theory dealing with the 
lack of knowledge. Thus, according to the basic concepts of that theory, if the 
observer did not know that two systems were independent, he would be more 
uncertain about them than if he did know this. In the language of information 
theory, the source would for him have a greater repertoire generally, so that 
any experimental outcome would give more information and there would be 
greater expectation of surprise. I think that to make a concept independent of 
one’s knowledge implies rigorously that the concept is mot “uncertainty.” 

I believe the condition U(XY ) = U(X) + U(Y), represents quite different 
considerations. The same p, and g, are used on the left side as on the right. 
That the expression is true for entropy or information if $p, = 1 and Xg; = 1 
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means that, unlike the general case, the source in question has only one repertoire 
whether the two independent systems forming the source are considered jointly 
or separately. 

However, speaking on a higher level of abstraction, the observer, not know- 
ing whether the systems are independent or not, is uncertain about the p, and 
q; and so will probably assign equal values to all the p, and to all the ¢;. As 
explained in the same issue of ETC., this will increase the amount of informa- 
tion he will get from the result. 

Dr. Samson began his analysis of uncertainty with the statement, ‘“Uncer- 
tainty is a tension in the mind.” This implies that uncertainty is a property of 
the observer, not of the system. After this, however, Dr. Samson begins speak- 
ing about “the uncertainty of the system.” At first I took this to be an abbre- 
viation for “the uncertainty of the observer about the system,” but apparently 
Dr. Samson let his choice of words get the better of him. In considering the 
two views—dependence and independence—of the two systems, he recognized 
that what was common to them was the systems themselves. Then by (wrongly) 
objectifying the observer's uncertainty onto the systems, Dr. Samson concluded 
that even for uncertainty—the very thing which gave rise to the two views!— 
“the results of the two views must be consistent.’’ Paradoxically, he asserts the 
truth of the resulting equation only for the case in which one of the views— 
independence—is really correct. 

The observer has to use probabilities, however inadequate, to represent the 
knowledge he has lost by abstracting. The p, and q; are actually at some level 
above the object-level on the abstraction ladder. Dr. Samson’s confusions result 
from the confusion of this level with the event level, a serious error. 

As Korzybski pointed out, confusion between levels of abstraction is more 
prevalent than we realize. Apparently many theoretical physicists and philoso- 
phers also succumb to this type of confusion, for example in their attitude 
toward Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle. Bachem points this out in his excellent 
defense of physical causality and determinism: ‘According to these considera- 
tions, it seems inadvisable to attribute the impossibility of our measurements or 
observations to the object, as a property of the particle.” + 

The confusions to which this confusion gives rise has led to the serious sug- 
gestion that the original confusion be adopted deliberately and consciously.? 
The scientific solution, made explicit by general semanticists, is to distinguish 
between the different levels of abstraction. 


K. B. McCuTCHON 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


1 A. Bachem, “Heisenberg’s Indeterminacy Principle and Life,” Philosophy of Science, 
XIX, p. 261 (1952). 


2 Henry Margenau, “Physics and Ontology,” Philosophy of Science, XIX, p. 342 
(1952). 
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Reply by Samson 


IRS: I believe that Mr. McCutchon’s remarks are indeed largely the result of 
misunderstanding rather than disagreement. I shall endeavor to comment 
paragraph by paragraph. 
PARAGRAPH 1. The “two views” referred to on page 295 and the associated 
equation seems to be the main sources of difficulty. Two independent systems 
X and Y may be observed either separately or jointly as a system XY. 


View 1: The observer knows a priori that X and Y are independent 
and compiles a collective of data on each by observing their behavior sepa- 
rately. He then naturally (intuitively) estimates the uncertainty U(XY) 
of the joint system XY by adding U(X) and U(Y). 

View 2: The observer does not know a priori that X and Y are inde- 
pendent, but compiles a collective of data by observing the joint system 
XY. He then estimates U(XY) without utilizing the fact of the inde- 
pendence of X and Y, by some general formula, from the probabilities 
of the joint system XY. 


Since the results must be consistent, we must have U(XY) — U(X) + 
U(Y), which provides one of the major properties needed to define U(X). 
This occurs, because under View 1, the observer naturally adopts an intuitive 
short cut to U(XY). He could in principle, from the knowledge at his disposal, 
infer the complete set of probabilities for the system XY and then derive 
U(XY) by the same general formula as for View 2. Under View 2, the ob- 
server could infer the independence of X and Y from the probabilities of the 
system XY, but he does not need this inference to find U(XY). 

Thus Mr. McCutchon has apparently missed the difference in the collectives 
of data under the two views and seems to think that I am asserting that the 
knowledge of independence is not significant. Actually in one case it is neces- 
sary, in the other unnecessary. 

PARAGRAPH 2. If X and Y were not independent, the system XY would 
not thereby have a greater repertoire of behavior, as Mr. McCutchon seems to 
assert, but a smaller repertoire, since dependence is a limitation of freedom. The 
relation when X and Y are not independent is U(/XY) < U(X) + U(Y). The 
concept of uncertainty is not regarded as “independent of one’s knowledge,” 

but the knowledge it depends on is clearly defined as the collective of data. 
PARAGRAPH 3. I agree with Mr. McCutchon’s interpretation of the equation, 
but the foregoing should make it clear that the considerations by which he and 
I arrive at it are not different. 

PARAGRAPH 4. This refers to assignment of p, and q;, a process not referred 
to in my paper at all. In my paper, the source of the probabilities is the collective 
of experimental results. Mr. McCutchon, in speaking of assigning probabilities 
does not make clear what the observer does know about the system. 
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PARAGRAPH 5. The phrase, “the uncertainty of the system” is correctly 
interpreted as “the uncertainty of the observer about the system.”” But the “two 
views” are again incorrectly identified here. As to “objectifying the observer's 
uncertainty onto the system’”—this has in fact been done—the paper describes 
earlier (p. 288) the requirements of a system characteristic, and these are 
met by uncertainty as defined. The system characteristic called “uncertainty,” 
if one wished to be unusually meticulous, could be defined as the limit reached 
by the observer's uncertainty as his collective of experience becomes infinite. The 
actual observer's uncertainty will then be somewhat in error. The situation is 
not too different from the case of a distance measurement, whose result is a 
characteristic of some observer as compared with the “‘true’’ distance. Usually we 
don’t discuss the distinction unless errors are in question. 

My assertion of the equation U(/XY) = U(X) + U(Y) only in the case 
of independence somehow seems paradoxical to Mr. McCutchon. Why, I do not 
follow—perhaps because of his incorrect association of dependence, inde- 
pendence, and uncertainty with my “two views.’” The equation is true only when 
X and Y are independent. Otherwise the inequality mentioned above holds. 

PARAGRAPH 6, The observer cannot use probabilities to represent knowledge 
lost in abstracting to probabilities, but only to represent knowledge saved in 
this process! 

PARAGRAPHS 7 AND 8. These paragraphs venture into a realm of philosophy 
which, I believe, is much deeper than a matter of abstraction levels. Practically, 
it may be convenient to “attribute the impossibility of our measurements to the 
object.” Convenience is often sufficient justification for practical purposes. A 
confusion that has often impressed me in philosophical discussions is the eleva- 
tion of a convenient rule to the rank of a philosophical postulate, thereby placing 
unwarranted bounds on the scope of philosophical thought. I commend Mar- 
genau’s book, The Nature of Physical Reality, as highly instructive in this 
connection. 

The topic of uncertainty has been followed further by the writer in two 
reports available on request. The first is purely mathematical,’ but the second 
substantially generalizes the quantitative uncertainty measure to cover a broad 
range of questions.” 

EpDwARD W. SAMSON 
Air Force Cambridge Research Center 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

1 Theory of Information: The Basic Theorems on System Uncertainty, AFCRC Tech- 

nical Report 53-37, November, 1953. 


2 Information Theory: Questions and Uncertainties, AFCRC Technical Report 54-1, 
January, 1954. 












DATES AND INDEXES 


UR ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT containing the membership list and list of subscribing 

libraries, formerly sent only to members of ISGS, was sent out with our last issue 
(Vol. XIII, No. 4, Summer 1956) also to subscribers and subscribing libraries. 

The expense and trouble of preparing this annual list are considerable. Sending it out 
to our entire mailing list was in the nature of an experiment. The Editors would like to 
know if our members and subscribers find the list useful or enjoyable. Should we continue 
to publish such a supplement annually? If the answer is yes, are there any suggestions 
for its improvement? (Members and subscribers who failed to get a copy may get one, 
free of charge, by writing to the Business Office, where there remains a limited supply.) 


THE LIST has some interesting surprises. For example, it was remarked in this department 
in 1953 that there were, in the rival cities of Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas, 28 mem- 
bers in the former, one in the latter. The 1956 supplement, listing membership as of 
June 25, shows 79 members in Dallas, and still only one in Fort Worth, proving the 
former to be much more an up-and-coming city than the latter, regardless of what the 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce may say. Furthermore, our membership office reports, 
on December 5, “32 new members in Dallas in the last week or so,” so that we can only 
guess at what the total membership must be by now. Fort Worth had better get humping. 
How about it, Dr. Howard Hughes? 


KANSAS CITY and MILWAUKEE, both elevated in recent years to the rank of Big 
League cities (in baseball at least), have still a long way to go to establish Big League 
status in ISGS membership, having only 11 members in each. Both are outdone by such 
Pacific Coast League cities as Los Angeles (70 members), San Francisco (101), and 
Seattle (22). Boston too (11 members) is in danger of losing its Big League standing, 
being surpassed by such American Association towns as St. Paul (13 members) and 
Minneapolis (12). None of the foregoing cities, however, have as good a record relative 
to size of population as Salida, Colorado (pop. 4,453, 4 members, all named Stewart). 


LIBRARIES IN THE U.S.S.R. subscribing to ETC. were five in 1953, dropped to three in 
1956. However, a gratifying increase in library subscriptions has occurred in Great Britain, 
France, and Japan. Many foreign libraries, unable to obtain dollar exchange for American 
periodicals, are supplied with ETC. through the gifts of American members. Foreign 
libraries are invited to take advantage of these gift subscriptions, which are offered as a 
token of international good will. Members of ISGS in the U.S. and Canada are reminded 
that those who pay $10 or more a year are entitled to designate a library anywhere in the 
world to be the recipient of such a gift subscription. A list of foreign libraries wishing 
to receive ETC. is always on file in the ISGS business office. 


THE OFFICERS of ISGS for the year 1956-57, selected by mail ballot, are as follows: 
President: Russell F. W. Smith, New York University; Vice-President: Lloyd Morain, 
San Francisco; Secretary-Treasurer: Martin Maloney, Northwestern University. The terms 
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of the following directors expire in June, 1957: Earl C. Kelley, Wayne University; Russell 
Meyers, M.D., University of Iowa; Catherine Minteer, Santa Monica, California; Anatol 
Rapoport, University of Michigan. There are 15 members in the board of directors of 
ISGS, each serving a three-year term. Since the Editor of ETC. is a member of the board 
ex officio, the election of June 1957 will be for four directorships instead of five, as in 
other years. 

Nominations for directorships are made by a nominating committee, selected by the 
Board, according to the terms of Article VII, Section 6, of the by-laws of ISGS. The by- 
laws state, moreover, that the nominating committee “shall place the name of any mem- 
ber on the ballot for the Board of Directors when requested to do so by a petition signed 
by any ten members filed with the secretary not later than April 15 in any year.” Members 
are urged to make known to the Board (via the ISGS business office) whom they wish 
to have placed on the 1957 ballot. Individual suggestions to the nominating committee 
will be welcomed, as well as formal nominations by petition of ten or more members. 
Members in Dallas, Texas, ought certainly to make a nomination. 


SYMBOL WITHOUT REFERENT. “A traveling friend of ours, lately arrived home from 
Texas, reports that while dining in an elaborate hotel down there he was pleased to see 
a sommelier, complete with traditional apron, chain, and key. Calling the man over, he 
asked which wine would go best with some roast veal. “Your guess is as good as mine,’ 


said the sommelier. ‘I just do this at night. Daytimes, I work in a garage.’ The New 
Yorker, December 29, 1956. 


BACK ISSUES of ETC. were involved in a most interesting transaction which took place 
through the ISGS offices. A young scholar and book-collector in San Francisco, Mr. Fred 
Berndt, offered to donate to ISGS $5 each for back issues needed to complete his file, 
but no longer readily available. Another San Francisco member, hearing of the offer, 
tracked down three of the missing issues (Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4; Vol. VI, No. 1) for 
delivery to Mr. Berndt, who thereupon donated $15 to ISGS. Mr. Berndt, who has in- 
quired into the matter, says that dealers sometimes ask as much as $3.75 for some of our 
scarcer issues. 

Meanwhile, many libraries have placed standing orders with ISGS for back issues no 
longer available, in the event that copies might still be turned up. The following issues 
are out-of-stock, and therefore needed to fill these orders: 


Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3, 4 
Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. IV, No. 3 

Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2 
Vol. VIII, No. 1 

Vol. X, No. 1 


Readers who have these issues and no longer need them are urged to donate them 
to ISGS. Those who wish to offer their copies for sale are invited to communicate with 
the ISGS business office (400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.), specifying the issues and 
naming an asking price. 


PROFESSOR KAZUO HAYASHI of the department of home economics, Osaka City 
University, and a contributor to ETC. (“On Children’s Culture,” XI, 217-219, Spring 
1954), has written a book in Japanese on Signs, Lamguage and Literature. Intended for 
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the “junior course at Osaka City University,’ Professor Hayashi describes his purpose as 
“to give my students a new approach to Japanese language and literature, based on the 
ideas of semantics.” He has been so kind as to provide the Editor of ETC. (who, despite 
his Japanese name, does not read Japanese) with a translation of the table of contents of 
his book. The contents are printed here to give our readers information as to what one 
representative Japanese scholar is doing with semantics and general semantics. 


CHAPTER I, PERSPECTIVES. Signs; the world of meaning; culture; language and 
symbol ; literature; spoken and written language; problem-solving. 


CHAPTER II, ViEws OF LANGUAGE. “Language process” view; “language structure” 
view; Stalin’s language theory; theory of Charles Morris; “language spirit’ view; Ogden 
and Richards’ language theory; literature and language. 


CHAPTER III, MEANING OF LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE STRUCTURE. Meaning of 
meaning; mentalism and behavioristics; concept of symbol; reference and emotion; semi- 
Osis; structure of meaning and construction of language; content and form. 


CHAPTER IV, FUNCTION OF LANGUAGE AND GENRES OF LITERATURE. Three func- 
tions of language; parts of speech; language as tool; situation and function; concept of 
genre; monologue and dialogue; function of language in Japanese literature. 


CHAPTER V, RECOGNITION IN LITERATURE. Verbal recognition; general recognition; 
fictional recognition; metaphorical recognition; fact and truth; creativity. 


CHAPTER VI, FicTIoN. Literature and fiction; children’s literature and degrees of 
fiction; “Sarashina Diary” ; first-person novels; ““Naniwa Miyaga.” 


CHAPTER VII, METAPHOR. Principles of metaphor; emotion and metaphor; everyday 
language and metaphor; rhetoric in Japanese poetry; metaphor in “haiku” poetry; “zenon” 
—Yoshida’s views on poetry. 


CHAPTER VIII, Ways oF THINKING. Proverb; distorted ways of thinking; essays in 
Japanese literature and their relation to methods of thought; ways of thinking in the 
literature of the Tokugawa era. 


CHAPTER IX, ENJOYMENT AND STUDY OF LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. Language 
and living; the starting point of the enjoyment of literature; signs and symbols in the 
arts; semiotic study of literature; a new way to read literature; the semiotic method. 


CHAPTER X, THE AIMS OF LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. Difficulty of personal 
orientation; needs for literature; author’s view on reading; literature as images of the 
future; orientation of modern man; restoration of humanity; the orientation of the new 
literature; the importance of the classics. 


CLEANING UP THE LANGUAGE. From San Francisco News, July 14, 1955: “Claim- 
ing his 9-year-old son was forced to keep a piece of soap in his mouth for 20 minutes, 
Clarence Robinson, 1137 Ninth St., Albany, filed a claim for $760 yesterday against the 
Albany Unified School District. Robinson said his son, Clarence Jr., a student at 
Codornices Elementary School, had to have medical attention for swollen lips and mouth. 

“The teacher, Nell Samson, told Paul Ryan, school superintendent, that she had 
ordered the boy to take a bite of soap, spit it out, and rinse his mouth, as punishment 
for profanity. She denied telling the boy to keep the soap in his mouth for 20 minutes.” 
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